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HOW TO USE THIS SOIL SURVEY 


HIS SOIL SURVEY contains infor- 

mation that can be applied in man- 
aging farms, ranches, and woodlands; in 
selecting sites for roads, ponds, build- 
ings, and other structures; and in judg- 
ing the suitability of tracts of land for 
farming, industry, and recreation. 


Locating Soils 

All the soils of Amite County are 
shown on the detailed map at the back 
of this publication. This map consists of 
many sheets made from aerial photo- 
graphs. Each sheet is numbered to cor- 
respond with a number on the Index to 
Map Sheets. 

On each sheet of the detailed map, soil 
areas are outlined and are identified by 
symbols. All areas marked with the same 
symbol are the same kind of soil. The 
soil symbol is inside the area if there is 
enough room; otherwise, it is outside, 
and a pointer shows where the symbol 
belongs, 


Finding and Using Information 


The “Guide to Mapping Units” can be 
used to find information. This guide lists 
all the soils of the county in alphabetic 
order by map symbol. It shows the page 
where each kind of soil is described and 
gives the capability classification and 
the woodland suitability group in which 
each soil has been placed. 

Individual colored maps showing the 
relative suitability or degree of limita- 
tion of soils for many specific purposes 
can be developed by using the soil map 
and the information in the text. Trans- 
lucent material can be used as an over- 


lay over the soil map and colored to show 
soils that have the same limitation or 
suitability. For example, soils that have 
a slight limitation for a given use can 
be colored green, those with a moderate 
limitation can be colored yellow, and 
those with a severe limitation can be 
colored red. 

Farmers and those who work with 
farmers can learn about use and man- 
agement of the soils from the soil 
descriptions. 

Foresters and others can refer to the 
section “Woodland,” where the soils of 
the county are grouped according to 
their suitability for trees, 

Game managers, sportsmen, and oth- 
ers can find information about soils and 
wildlife in the section “Wildlife.” 

Community planners and others can 
read about soil properties that affect the 
choice sites for nonindustrial buildings 
and for recreation areas in the section 
“Use of the Soils for Town and Country 
Planning.” 

Engineers and builders can find, un- 
der “Use of the Soils in Engineering,” 
tables that contain test data, estimates 
of soil properties, and information 
about features that affect engineering 
practices. 

Scientists and others can read about 
how the soils formed and how they are 
classified in the section “Formation and 
Classification of Soils.” 

Newcomers in Amite County will be 
especially interested in the section “Gen- 
eral Soil Map,” where broad patterns of 
soils are described. They may also be in- 
terested in the section “General Nature 
of the County.” 


Cover: 


Dairy cattle grazing oats and crimson clover in an 
area of Providence silt loam, 2 to 5 percent 


slopes. 
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AME COUNTY is in the southwestern part of acres, or 729 square miles. The county is rectangular. 
Mississippi (fig. 1). It has a land area of 466,560 It is about 24 miles wide from north to south and 
about 30 miles long from east to west. The southern 
boundary is 31° north latitude. 

Raising beef cattle, dairying, and managing wood 
crops are the main enterprises. Some field crops are 
also grown. The petroleum industry and other indus- 
tries produce large amounts of income. Garment facto- 
ries and wood-using plants are the largest industrial 
installations in the county. Many employees of 
industrial plants are also part-time farmers. 


How This Survey Was Made 


Soil scientists made this survey to learn what kinds 
of soil are in Amite County, where they are located, 
and how they can be used. The'soil scientists went 
into the county knowing they likely would find many 
soils they had already seen and perhaps some they had 
not. They observed the steepness, length, and shape of 
slopes, the size and speed of streams, the kinds of 
native plants or crops, the kinds of rock, and many 
facts about the soils. They dug many holes to expose 
soil profiles. A profile is the sequence of natural 
layers, or horizons, in a soil; it extends from the sur- 
face down into the parent material that has not been 
eheneed much by leaching or by the action of plant 
roots. 

The soil scientists made comparisons among the 
profiles they studied, and they compared these profiles 
with those in counties nearby and in places more dis- 
tant. They classified and named the soils according to 
nationwide, uniform procedures. The soil series and 
the soil phase are the categories of soil classification 
most used in a local survey. 

Soils that have profiles almost alike make up a soil 
series. Except for different texture in the surface 
layer, all the soils of one series have major horizons 
that are similar in thickness, arrangement, and other 
important characteristics, Each soil series is named 
for a town or other geographic feature near the place 
where a soil of that series was first observed and 
mapped. Providence and Ruston, for example, are the 
names of two soil series. All the soils in the United 


* State Agricultural Experiment Station : States having the same series name are essentially 
alike in those characteristics that affect their behavior 
Figure 1.—Location of Amite County in Mississippi. in the undisturbed landscape. 
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Soils of one series can differ in texture of the sur- 
face layer and in slope, stoniness, or some other charac- 
teristic that affects use of the soils by man. On the 
basis of such differences, a soil series is divided into 
phases. The name of a soil phase indicates a feature 
that affects management. For example, Providence silt 
loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, severely eroded, is one of 
several phases within the Providence series. 

After a guide for classifying and naming the soils 
had been worked out, the soil scientists drew the 
boundaries of the individual soils on aerial photo- 
graphs. These photographs show woodlands, buildings, 
field borders, trees, and other details that help in 
drawing boundaries accurately. The soil map in the 
back of this publication was prepared from the aerial 
photographs. 

The areas shown on a soil map are called mapping 
units. On most maps detailed enough to be useful in 
planning the management of farms and fields, a map- 
ping unit is nearly equivalent to a soil phase. It is not 
exactly equivalent, because it is not practical to show 
on such a map all the small, scattered bits of soil of 
some other kind that have been seen within an area 
that is dominantly of a recognized soil phase. 

Some mapping units are made up of soils of differ- 
ent series, or of different phases within one series. 
Two such kinds of mapping unit, soil associations and 
undifferentiated groups, are shown on the soil map of 
Amite County. 

A soil association is made up of adjacent soils that 
occur as areas large enough to be shown individually 
on the soil map but are shown as one unit because 
the time and effort of delineating them separately 
cannot be justified. There is a considerable degree of 
uniformity in pattern and relative extent of the domi- 
nant soils, but the soils may differ greatly one from 
another. The name of an association consists of the 
names of the dominant soils joined by a hyphen. Sus- 
quehanna-Smithdale association, hilly, is an example. 

An undifferentiated group is made up of two or 
more soils that could be delineated individually but are 
shown as one unit because, for the purpose of the soil 
survey, there is little value in separating them. The 
pattern and proportion of soils are not uniform. An 
area shown on the map may be made up of only one of 
the dominant soils or of two or more. Bruno soils is an 
undifferentiated soil group in Amite County. 

While a soil survey is in progress, samples of soils 
are taken, as needed, for laboratory measurements and 
for engineering tests. Laboratory data from the same 
kinds of soil in other places are also assembled. Data 
on yields of crops under defined practices are assem- 
bled from farm records and from field or plot experi- 
ments on the same kinds of soil. Yields under defined 
management are estimated for all the soils. 

Soil scientists observe how soils behave when used 
as a growing place for native and cultivated plants 
and as material for structures, foundation for struc- 
tures, or covering for structures. They relate this 
behavior to properties of the soils. For example, they 
observe that filter fields for onsite disposal of sewage 
fail on a given kind of soil, and they relate this to 
slow permeability or to a high water table, They see 


that streets, road pavements, and foundations for 
houses crack on a given kind of soil, and they relate 
this failure to a high shrink-swell potential. Thus, 
they use observation and knowledge of soil properties, 
together with available research data, to predict the 
limitations or suitability of a soil for present and 
potential uses. 

After data have been collected and tested for the 
key, or benchmark, soils in a survey area, the scien- 
tists set up trial groups of soils. They test these 
groups by further study and by consultation with 
farmers, agronomists, engineers, and others. They 
then adjust the groups according to the results of 
their study and consultation. Thus, the groups that 
are finally evolved reflect up-to-date knowledge of the 
soils and their behavior under current methods of use 
and management. 


General Soil Map 


The general soil map at the back of this survey 
shows, in color, the soil associations in Amite County. 
A soil association is a landscape that has a distinctive 
proportional pattern of soils. It normally consists of 
one or more major soils and at least one minor soil, 
and it is named for the major soils. The soils in one 
association may occur in another, but in a different 
pattern. 

A map showing soil associations is useful to people 
who want a general idea of the soils in a county, who 
want to compare different parts of a county, or who 
want to know the location of large tracts that are suit- 
able for a certain kind of land use. Such a map is a 
useful general guide in managing a watershed, a 
wooded tract, or a wildlife area or in planning engi- 
neering works, recreational facilities, and community 
developments, It is not a suitable map for planning 
the management of a farm or field, or for selecting the 
exact location of a road, building, or similar structure, 
because the soils in any one association ordinarily dif- 
fer in slope, depth, stoniness, drainage, and other 
characteristics that affect their management. 

Soil associations and delineations on the general soil 
map in this soil survey do not always agree fully with 
general soil maps of adjacent counties published at a 
different date. Differences are brought about by better 
knowledge of soils and modifications or refinements in 
soil series concepts. In addition, the uses of the gen- 
eral soil map have expanded in recent years, thus 
requiring a more precise and detailed map to accom- 
modate the need. Still another difference is caused by 
the range in slope of the soils within an association. 

The soil associations in Amite County are described 
in the following pages. 

1. Gillsburg-Ariel-Peoria association 

Nearly level, mainly somewhat poorly drained and 
well drained soils that have a loamy subsoil high in 
silt; on flood plains 

This association is on flood plains along the East 


Fork Amite River, West Fork Amite River, Tangipa- 
hoa River, Tickfaw River, Beaver Creek, and Comite 
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Creek and on flood plains along smaller creeks 
throughout most of the county, except the northwest- 
ern part. In places the flood plains are more than a 
mile wide. 

This association makes up about 11 percent of the 
county. It is about 50 percent Gillsburg soils, 85 per- 
cent Ariel soils, and 10 percent Peoria soils. The rest 
is mainly Bude, Ruston, and Providence soils. 

The Gillsburg soils are in low positions in areas 
that are generally some distance from old stream 
channels. These soils are somewhat poorly drained. 
The surface layer is dark grayish-brown silt loam 
about 4 inches thick. The subsoil is mottled silt loam 
that is dark brown and light brownish gray in the 
upper part and grayer as depth increases. 

Ariel soils are along the stream channels. These 
soils are well drained. The surface layer is dark-brown 
to brown silt loam about 8 inches thick. The upper 
part of the subsoil is dark-brown silt loam about 22 
inches thick; the lower part is mottled brownish and 
grayish silt loam that is grayer with increase in 
depth. 

Peoria soils are in depressional areas that are gen- 
erally some distance from old stream channels, These 
soils are poorly drained. The surface layer is brown 
silt loam in the upper 2 inches and mottled brownish, 
yellowish, and grayish silt loam in the lower 7 inches. 
Next is about 27 inches of light-gray to light brown- 
ish-gray silt that is mottled with yellowish brown. 
Below this, to a depth of 64 inches, is dark grayish- 
brown silt loam that is underlain, to a depth of 72 
inches, by light brownish-gray silt loam that has mot- 
tles of yellowish brown. 

Most of the acreage of this association is in hard- 
woods. Some of the acreage has been cleared of trees 
and is mainly in pasture, but small areas are in row 
crops. Cotton, corn, and soybeans are the main crops. 
Farms average about 100 acres in size. Most farmers 
earn a large part of their income from occupations 
other than farming. 

This association is occasionally flooded. A hazard of 
flooding is a limitation to residential uses. Areas used 
for these purposes should be drained and protected 
from floods. 

Streams and woodland in this association provide 
excellent opportunities for fishing and hunting. The 
game is mainly duck, turkey, deer, and squirrel. 


2. Collins-Bude association 


Nearly level, moderately well drained and somewhat 
poorly drained soils that have a loamy subsoil high in 
silt; some have a fragipan; on flood plains 


This association is on flood plains along the Homo- 
chitto River and Brushy Creek in the northwestern 
part of the county. In places the flood plains are more 
than a mile wide. 

This association makes up about 1 percent of the 
county. It is about 60 percent Collins soils and 15 per- 
cent Bude soils. The rest is mainly Ariel, Bruno, and 
Peoria soils. 

Collins soils are generally along the streams, These 
soils are moderately well drained. The surface layer is 
dark grayish-brown silt loam in the upper 2 inches 


and brown silt loam in the lower 6 inches, The under- 
lying material to a depth of 20 inches is layers of 
brown or yellowish-brown silt loam stratified with 
thin layers of light brownish-gray very fine sandy 
loam. Below is 28 inches of silt loam or very fine 
sandy loam that is mottled in shades of brown and 
gray. 

Bude soils are at the higher elevations on large flats 
adjacent to the uplands. These soils are somewhat 
poorly drained. The surface layer is dark grayish- 
brown silt loam about 5 inches thick. The upper 11 
inches of the subsoil is yellowish-brown silt loam. 
Below this is a silt loam fragipan that is mottled 
brownish and grayish to a depth of 25 inches and mot- 
tled brownish, yellowish, and grayish between depths 
of 25 and 60 inches, 


3. Providence-Bude association 


Nearly level to sloping, moderately weil drained and 
somewhat poorly drained soils that have a loamy sub- 
soil high in silt and a fragipan; on uplands 


This association is on uplands in the northeastern 
part of the county, Itsis on broad flats and the nar- 
rower side slopes. 

This association makes up about 16 percent of the 
county. It is about 60 percent Providence soils and 13 
percent Bude soils. The rest is mainly Ariel, Gillsburg, 
Peoria, and Ruston soils. 

Providence soils are gently sloping on flats and 
moderately sloping on side slopes. These soils are mod- 
erately well drained. The surface layer is dark gray- 
ish-brown silt loam about 5 inches thick. The subsoil 
extends to a depth of 70 inches. The upper 17 inches is 
strong-brown silty clay loam. The next 48 inches is a 
fragipan that is mottled strong-brown and light-gray 
silty clay loam in the upper 7 inches; mottled strong- 
brown, yellowish-red, and light-gray silt loam in the 
next 9 inches; and yellowish-red sandy loam that has 
mottles of yellowish brown and gray in the lower 32 
inches. 

Bude soils are in broad, nearly level areas on flats. 
These soils are somewhat poorly drained. The surface 
layer is dark grayish-brown silt loam about 5 inches 
thick, The upper 11 inches of the subsoil is yellowish- 
brown silt loam. Below this is a silt loam fragipan 
that is mottled brownish and grayish to a depth of 25 
inches and mottled brownish, yellowish, and grayish 
between depths of 25 and 60 inches. 

Much of the acreage of this association has been 
cleared of trees. The cleared areas are in pasture and 
row crops. The farms average 200 acres in size. Most 
farmers earn a large part of their income from occu- 
pations other than farming. 

The soils of this association are well suited to row 
crops, pasture, and trees. Suited crops are cotton, 
corn, soybeans, and small grain. 

This association is occasionally flooded. A hazard of 
flooding is a limitation to residential or industrial 
uses. Areas used for these purposes should be drained 
and protected from floods. 

The streams and woodland in this association pro- 
vide opportunities for fishing and hunting. The game 
is mainly turkey, deer, squirrel, and duck. 
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Most of the acreage of this association has been 
cleared of trees. It is mainly in pasture, but small 
areas are in row crops. Farms average about 80 acres 
in size. 

The soils in this association are well suited to row 
crops, pasture, and trees. Suitable crops are cotton, 
corn, soybeans, and small grain. Loblolly pine and 
shortleaf pine are suitable kinds of trees. 

The woodland in this association provides opportur- 
ities for hunting turkey, deer, quail, and squirrel. 


4. Providence-Ruston association 


Nearly level to sloping, moderately well drained and 
well drained soils that have a loamy subsoil; some are 
high in silt and have a fragipan; on uplands 


This association consists of broad, gently sloping 
areas on ridges and of sloping areas on side slopes in 
the western part of the county. 

This association makes up about 35 percent of the 
county. It is about 50 percent Providence soils and 20 
percent Ruston soils. The rest is mainly Bude, Ora, 
and Smithdale soils. ° 

Providence soils are gently sloping and are on 
ridges. These soils are moderately well drained and 
have a fragipan. The surface layer is dark grayish- 
brown silt loam about 5 inches thick. The subsoil 
extends to a depth of 70 inches. The upper 17 inches is 
strong-brown silty clay loam. The next 48 inches is a 
fragipan that is mottled strong-brown and light-gray 
silty clay loam in the upper 7 inches; mottled strong- 
brown, yellowish-red, and light-gray silt loam in the 
next 9 inches; and yellowish-red sandy loam that has 
mottles of yellowish brown and gray in the lower 32 
inches. 

Ruston soils are moderately sloping and strongly 
sloping and are on side slopes, These soils are well 
drained and sandy. The surface layer is dark-gray 
sandy loam about 3 inches thick, The subsurface layer 
is 3 inches of brown sandy loam that grades into 2 
inches of mixed yellowish-brown and yellowish-red 
loam. The upper 22 inches of the subsoil is yellowish 
red and is mainly sandy clay loam. The lower part, to 
a depth of about 85 inches, is red sandy clay loam and 
sandy loam that have mottles of reddish yellow and 
yellowish brown. 

Most of the acreage of this association has been 
cleared of trees, Most cleared areas are in pasture, but 
small areas are in row crops. Farms average about 
150 acres in size. 

The soils in this association are well suited to row 
crops, pasture, and trees. Suitable crops are cotton, 
corn, soybeans, and small grain. 

The woodland in this association provides good 
opportunities for hunting turkey, deer, quail, and 
squirrel. 


5. Ora-Smithdale-Providence association 


Gently sloping to sloping, moderately well drained 
soils that have a loamy subsoil and a fragipan, and 
rolling to hilly, well-drained soils that have a loamy 
subsoil; on uplands 


This association consists of broad, gently sloping to 
sloping areas on ridges and hilly side slopes in narrow 
bands adjacent to the streams. 

This association makes up about 19 percent of the 
county. It is about 40 percent Ora soils, 30 percent 
Smithdale soils, and 20 percent Providence soils. The 
rest is mainly Bude, Peoria, Ruston, and Saffell soils. 

Ora soils are sloping and gently sloping and are on 
ridges, These soils are moderately well drained and 
have a fragipan. The surface layer is dark grayish- 
brown loam in the upper 2 inches and brown loam in 
the lower 4 inches, The subsoil is yellowish-red loam 
or clay loam in the upper 17 inches. Below this is a 
loam fragipan that extends to a depth of 68 inches. 
The fragipan is mottled yellowish red, red, strong 
brown, light yellowish brown, and light brownish gray 
in the upper part; it is red in the lower part and is 
mottled strong brown and brownish yellow. 

Smithdale soils are moderately steep in most places 
and are on side slopes. A few areas are steep. These 
soils are well drained. The surface layer is dark gray- 
ish-brown sandy loam in the upper 5 inches and 
brown sandy loam in the lower 4 inches. The subsoil is 
mainly yellowish-red sandy clay loam to a depth of 46 
inches and red sandy loam between depths of 46 and 
84 inches. 

Providence soils are sloping and gently sloping and 
are on ridges, These soils are moderately well drained 
and have a fragipan. The surface layer is dark gray- 
ish-brown silt loam about 5 inches thick. The subsoil 
extends to a depth of 70 inches. The upper 17 inches is 
strong-brown silty clay loam. The next 48 inches is a 
fragipan that is mottled strong-brown and light-gray 
silty clay loam in the upper 7 inches; mottled strong- 
brown, yellowish-red, and light-gray silt loam in the 
next 9 inches; and yellowish-red sandy loam that has 
mottles of yellowish brown and gray in the lower 32 
inches. 

A large acreage of this association has been cleared 
of trees. Most of this is in pasture, but a small part is 
in row crops. Farms average about 100 acres in size. 
Farmers earn a large part of their income from dairy 
farming. 

The gently sloping to sloping soils in this associa- 
tion are suited to row crops. The rolling to hilly soils 
are better suited to pasture and trees than to most 
other uses. Suitable crops are cotton, corn, soybeans, 
and small grain. 

The woodlands in this association provide good 
opportunities for hunting quail, turkey, and squirrel. 


6. SaffellSmithdale-Providence association 


Rolling to hilly, well-drained soils that have a loamy 
subsoil; some are gravelly; gently sloping to sloping, 
moderately well drained soils that have a loamy sub- 
soil high in silt and have a fragipan; on uplands 


This association consists of narrow areas on ridges 
and of areas on side slopes of hills that are in narrow 
bands adjacent to the East Fork Amite River, West 
Fork Amite River, and Beaver Creek. 

This association makes up about 5 percent of the 
county. It is about 40 percent Saffell soils, 30 percent 
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Smithdale soils, and 20 percent Providence soils, The 
rest is mainly Ora and Ariel soils. 

‘Saffell soils are moderately steep in most places and 
are on side slopes. A few areas are steep. These soils 
are well drained and gravelly. The surface layer is 
dark grayish-brown gravelly sandy loam in the upper 
83 inches and yellowish-brown gravelly sandy loam in 
the lower 5 inches. The subsoil is mainly yellowish-red 
gravelly sandy clay loam to a depth of 17 inches and 
red gravelly sandy loam between depths of 17 and 42 
inches, Below, and extending to a depth of 80 inches, 
is yellowish-red gravelly loamy sand. 

Smithdale soils are moderately steep in places and 
are on side slopes, They are steep in a few areas. 
These soils are well drained. The surface layer is dark 
grayish-brown sandy loam in the upper 5 inches and 
brown sandy loam in the lower 4 inches. The subsoil is 
mainly yellowish-red sandy clay loam to a depth of 46 
inches and red sandy loam between depths of 46 and 
84 inches. 

Providence soils are on the narrow ridgetops. These 
soils are moderately well drained and have a fragipan. 
The surface layer is dark grayish-brown silt loam 
about 5 inches thick. The subsoil extends to a depth of 
70 inches. The upper 17 inches is strong-brown silty 
clay loam. The next 48 inches is a fragipan that is 
mottled strong-brown and light-gray silty clay loam in 
the upper 7 inches; mottled strong-brown, yellowish- 
red, and light-gray silt loam in the next 9 inches; and 
yellowish-red sandy loam that has mottles of yellowish 
brown and gray in the lower 32 inches. 

Much of the acreage of this association is in pine 
trees. Most areas that have been cleared of trees are 
in pasture, but some small areas are in row crops. 
Farms average 60 acres in size. Most farmers earn 
their income solely from farming. 

The soils in this association are suited to pasture 
grasses and pine trees. 

The woodland in this association provides good 
opportunities for hunting quail, turkey, and squirrel. 


7. Smithdale-Susquehanna association 


Rolling to hilly, well-drained soils that have a loamy 
subsoil and somewhat poorly drained soils that have a 
clayey subsoil; on uplands 


This association consists of a rolling to hilly area in 
the northwestern part of the county, Nearly all of this 
area is in the Homochitto National Forest. 

This association makes up about 13 percent of the 
county, It is about 50 percent Smithdale soils and 20 
percent Susquehanna soils. The rest is mainly Saffell 
soils, Providence soils, a deep sandy soil, and a small 
area of severely gullied land. 

_Smithdale soils are commonly on ridges and upper 
side slopes. These soils are moderately steep and are 
well drained. A few areas are steep. The surface layer 
is dark grayish-brown sandy loam in the upper 5 
inches and brown sandy loam in the lower 4 inches. 
The subsoil is mainly yellowish-red sandy clay loam to 
a depth of 46 inches and red sandy loam between 
depths of 46 and 84 inches. 

Susquehanna soils are on side slopes, and they com- 
monly occupy the lower positions, These soils are 


somewhat poorly drained. The surface layer is very 
dark grayish-brown silt loam in the upper 2 inches 
and brown silt loam in the lower 5 inches. Below this 
the upper 19 inches of the subsoil is red clay that has 
brownish and grayish mottles. The lower part of the 
subsoil, which extends to a depth of 80 inches, is mot- 
tled red, brown, and gray clay that is grayer with 
increase in depth. 

Much of the acreage of this association is in pine 
trees. A few areas of soils that are gently sloping and 
a few areas that are on the narrow bottoms have been 
cleared of trees and are in row crops. Farms are few 
and scattered. 

The soils in this association are well suited to pine 
trees. The hazard of erosion is severe where the soils 
are cultivated. 

The woodland in this association provides good 
opportunities for hunting quail, turkey, deer, and 
squirrel. 


Descriptions of the Soils 


In this section the soils of Amite County are 
described and their use and management are dis- 
cussed. Each soil series is described in considerable 
detail, and then, briefly, each mapping unit in that 
series. Unless it is specifically mentioned otherwise, it 
is to be assumed that what is stated about the soil 
series holds true for the mapping units in that series. 
Thus, to get full information about any one mapping 
unit, it is necessary to read both the description of the 
mapping unit and the description of the soil series to 
which it belongs. 

An important part of the description of each soil 
series is the soil profile, that is, the sequence of layers 
from the surface downward to rock or other underly- 
ing material. Each series contains two descriptions of 
this profile. The first is brief and in terms familiar to 
the layman, The second, detailed and in technical 
terms, is for scientists, engineers, and others who 
need to make thorough and precise studies of soils. 
Unless it is otherwise stated, the colors given in the 
descriptions are those of moist soils. 

Following the name of each mapping unit is a 
symbol in parentheses, This symbol identifies the map- 
ping unit on the detailed soil map. At the end of each 
description of a mapping unit is listed the capability 
unit and woodland suitability group to which the map- 
ping unit has been assigned. The capability unit and 
woodland suitability group for each soil in the county 
can be found by referring to the “Guide to Mapping 
Units” at the back of this survey. 

The approximate acreage and proportionate extent 
of the mapping units are given in table 1. Many of the 
terms used in describing soils can be found in the 
Glossary at the end of this survey, and more detailed 
information about the terminology and methods of soil 
eae can be obtained from the Soil Survey Manual 

12). 


2 Italic numbers in parentheses refer to Literature Cited, p. 42. 
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TABLE 1.—Approximate acreage and proportionate extent of the soils 


Soil Acres | Percent Soil Acres | Percent 
Ariel silt loam_ -| 39,088 8.4 || Ruston sandy loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, 
Bruno soils. ___ 491 aT severely eroded_____-_-.----------------- 841 2 
Bude silt loam_ 11,116 2.4 || Ruston sandy loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes_____ 18,422 4.0 
Collins silt loam_ 3,133 .7 || Ruston sandy loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes, 
Gillsburg silt loam. ee 45,325 9.7 severely eroded___-_-_-.----------------- 4,312 =) 
loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes_ eset 30,3829 6.5 || Saffell gravelly sandy loam, 8 to 12 percent 
Ora loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, severely MOPCGS = 22k econ eee somo ote eee 1,597 3 
eroded. 885 -2 || Saffell gravelly sandy loam, 12 to 80 percent 
Ora loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes_ Soeecel| 16D. 3.8 BlOpes)<- 22 coded n oon ee een ee ces 14,856 3.2 
Ora loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes, severely eroded_ 1,888 -4 || Smithdale sandy loam, 8 to 12 percent slopes.__| 31,336 6.7 
Peoria silt loam__-_______-___--__-.---2---__ 12,950 2.8 || Smithdale sandy loam, 8 to 12 percent slopes, 
Providence silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes_____| 111,455 23.9 severely eroded____._...__---_----------- 7,004 1.5 
Providence silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, Smithdale sandy loam, 12 to 35 percent slopes__ 41,275 8.8 
severely eroded________.__-_________- al 3,458 .7 || Smithdale sandy loam, 12 to 35 percent slopes, 
Providence silt loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes.____| 34,286 7.4 severely eroded. s : ae 2,286 5 
Providence silt loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes, Susquehanna-Smithdale association, hill, 18,307 3.8 
severely eroded___-_-___-_.--.-_-_-----.- 5,005 1.1 erenen seer 
Ruston sandy loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes 832 a2 Gotal. ccccoes decessccecseeteceeccecesad 466,560 100.0 
Ruston sandy loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes_____ 10,906 2.3 


Ariel Series 


The Ariel series consists of well-drained soils on 
flood plains. These soils formed in loamy material high 
in silt. Slopes are 0 to 2 percent. 

In a representative profile the surface layer is 
dark-brown to brown silt loam that has pale-brown 
and strong-brown mottles. It is about 8 inches thick. 
The upper 17 inches of the subsoil is dark-brown silt 
loam, Below this, the subsoil is mottled brownish and 
a silt loam that is grayer with increase in 

lepth. 

Representative profile of Ariel silt loam, in culti- 
vated field about 40 acres in size, 11 miles northeast of 
Liberty, 0.9 mile west and 100 feet north, NE14SW1, 
sec. 18, T.3.N., R.5 E.: 


Apl—0 to 5 inches, dark-brown (10YR 4/3) silt loam; 
common, medium, faint, pale-brown (10YR 6/3) 
mottles; weak, fine, granular structure; friable; 
strongly acid; abrupt, smooth boundary. 

Ap2—5 to 8 inches, brown (10YR 5/38) silt loam; few, fine, 
faint, strong-brown mottles; weak, fine, granular 
structure; friable; strongly acid; clear, smooth 
boundary. 

B21—8 to 25 inches, dark-brown (7.5YR 4/4) silt loam; 
weak, medium, subangular blocky structure; fria- 
ble; few patchy oxide coatings; many fine pores; 
strongly acid; clear, wavy boundary. 

B22—25 to 30 inches, mottled dark-brown (10YR 4/3), 
pale-brown (10YR 6/3), and light brownish-gray 
(10YR 6/2) silt loam; weak, medium, subangular 
blocky structure; friable; many fine .and medium 
pores; few oxide coatings on ped faces; few, fine 
and medium, black and brown concretions; 
strongly acid; clear, wavy boundary. 

A2b—30 to 39 inches, mottled pale-brown (10YR 6/3) 
light-gray| (10YR 7/1), and yeltowish-brown 
(10YR 5/8) silt loam; weak, very coarse, pris- 
matic structure parting to weak, medium, suban- 
gular blocky; hard, slightly compact and brittle; 
many fine pores; few tongues of gray silt loam % 
inch to 2 inches wide between prisms; few black 
and brown concretions; strongly acid; clear, wavy 
boundary. 

B21b~39 to 54 inches, mottled light brownish-gray (10YR 
6/2) and yellowish-brown (10YR 5/8) silt loam; 
weak, very coarse, prismatic structure parting to 


weak, medium, subangular blocky; hard, slightly 
compact and brittle; many fine voids; few tongues 
of gray silty clay loam % inch to 2 inches wide 
between prisms; few black and brown concretions; 
strongly acid; gradual, wavy boundary. 

B22b—54 to 65 inches, mottled light brownish-gray (10YR 
6/2), light-gray (10YR 7/1), and yellowish-brown 
(10YR 5/4) silt loam; weak, coarse, prismatic 
structure parting to weak, medium, subangular 
blocky; hard, slightly brittle and compact; many 
fine voids; few clay films on ped faces; common, 
fine, brown concretions; strongly acid. 

The Ap horizon is dark yish brown, grayish brown, 
brown, or dark brown. The B21 and B22 horizons are dark 
brown, brown, or dark yellowish brown and have grayish 
mottles in the lower part. The A2b horizon has colors simi- 
lar to those of the B horizon or is mottled in shades of 
gray and brown. The A2b horizon is silt loam that has a 
clay content of 12 to 18 percent. The B2b horizon is mot- 
tled in shades of brown or gray or is brownish and has 
few to many gray mottles. It is silt loam or loam. Depth to 
the buried solum ranges from 20 to 40 inches. All horizons 
are strongly acid or very strongly acid. 

Ariel soils are near Bruno, Collins, Gillsburg, and Peoria 
soils. They are better drained than Gillsburg and Peoria 
soils. They lack the bedding lanes of Collins and Bruno 
soils. They have no horizons that have a high sodium con- 
tent as do Peoria soils. 

Ariel silt loam (Ar)—This soil is on flood plains. 
Slopes are 0 to 2 percent. Most areas of this soil are 
subject to flooding for short periods. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas 
of Bruno, Collins, and Gillsburg soils. 

Reaction is strongly acid or very strongly acid. 
Permeability is moderately slow. Available water 
capacity is high. Runoff is slow. 

Most of the acreage of this soil is used for pasture. 
A small acreage is woodland or is used for row crops. 

This is one of the best farming soils in the county, 
but_it is subject to flooding, which causes slight to 
moderate crop damage. It is well suited to cotton, 
corn, soybeans, small grain, and pasture. This soil can 
be continuously row cropped if management practices 
include proper arrangement of rows, use of surface 
field ditches to remove excess water, and addition of 
crop residue to help prevent crusting and packing. 
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This soil is suited to southern hardwoods and to 
pine trees. Pine stands that have an open canopy have 
excellent potential for woodland grazing. Capability 
unit IIw-1; woodland suitability group 1w8. 


Bruno Series 


The Bruno series consists of excessively drained 
soils on flood plains. These soils formed in sandy 
material that has thin, interbedded, loamy strata. 
Slopes are 0 to 2 percent. 

In a representative profile the surface layer is pale- 
brown loamy fine sand about 8 inches thick. The 
underlying material is brownish loamy fine sand or 
sand and strata of loamy material. 

Representative profile of a Bruno loamy fine sand, 
from an area of Bruno soils, on a sandbar about 20 
acres in size along the Homochitto River, one-fourth 
mile north of Mount Nebo Lake, Sec. 17, T. 4 N., R. 1 


Ai—0 to 8 inches, pale-brown (10YR 6/3) loamy fine sand; 
weak, fine, granular structure; very friable; 
slightly acid; abrupt, smooth boundary. 

C1—8 to 16 inches, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/8) silt loam 
and very fine sandy loam; thin lenses of pale- 
brown (10YR 6/3) sand; structureless; very fria- 
ble; bedding planes; neutral; abrupt, smooth 


boundary. 

C2—16 to 22 inches, brown (10YR 5/3) loamy fine sand; 
single grained; loose; slightly acid; abrupt, 
smooth boundary. 

C3—22 to 28 inches, mottled strong-brown (7.5YR 5/6), 
gray (10YR 6/1), and yellowish-brown (10YR 5/8) 
silt loam; structureless; very friable; bedding 
planes; slightly acid; abrupt, smooth boundary. 

C4—28 to 50 inches, pale-brown (10YR 6/3) sand; single 
grained; loose; slightly acid; abrupt, smooth 

dai 


undary. 

C5—50 to 58 inches, light brownish-gray (10YR 6/2) silt 
loam and very fine sandy loam; structureless; 
loose; strongly acid. 


The A horizon ranges from pale brown to brown. It is 
loamy fine sand or sandy loam. The C horizon is yellow- 
ish-brown, brown, pale-brown, or light brownish-gray 
loamy fine sand or sand that contains strata of silt loam, 
very fine sandy loam, or loam. Reaction is neutral to 
strongly acid throughout the profile. 

Bruno soils are near Ariel, Collins, and Gillsburg soils. 
They are sandier and better drained than these soils. 

Bruno soils (Br)—-This undifferentiated group 
consists of soils on flood plains. Slopes are 0 to 2 per- 
cent, The surface layer ranges from loamy fine sand to 
sandy loam. Most areas of these soils are subject to 
frequent flooding for short periods. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas 
of Ariel, Collins, and Gillsburg soils. 

Reaction is strongly acid to neutral. Permeability is 
moderately rapid. Available water capacity is low. 
Runoff is slow. 

These soils are suited to deep-rooted pasture grasses 
and to sod-forming plants. They are suited to willow, 
water oak, sweetgum, and other southern hardwoods. 
These soils are droughty, and the hazard of flooding is 
severe on them. Consequently, they are only fairly 
well suited to crops commonly grown in the county. 
The soils are better suited to use as woodland. Wood- 
land grazing is not recommended. Capability unit 
Vw-1; woodland suitability group 2s5. 


Bude Series 


The Bude series consists of somewhat poorly 
drained soils that have a fragipan. The soils formed in 
loamy material that has a high percentage of silt. 

In a representative profile the surface layer is dark 
grayish-brown silt loam about 5 inches thick. The 
upper 11 inches of the subsoil is yellowish-brown silt 
loam. Below this is a silt loam fragipan that is mottled 
brownish and grayish to a depth of 25 inches and mot- 
tled brownish, yellowish, and grayish between depths 
of 25 and 60 inches. 

Representative profile of Bude silt loam, in an area 
about 80 acres in size in mixed pines and hardwoods, 
in the northeastern part of the county, NW14ANW14, 
sec.11,T.4N.,R.6E.: 


Ap—0 to 5 inches, dark grayish-brown (10YR 4/2) silt 
loam; weak, fine, granular structure; friable; 
many, fine and medium roots; strongly acid; 
abrupt, smooth boundary. i 

B2—5 to 16 inches, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/6) silt loam; 
weak, fine and medium, subangular blocky struc- 
ture; friable; few patch clay films in pores and 
on some vertical ped fine and 
medium roots; strongly acid; gradual 
boundary. 2 

B1x2—25 to 36 inches, mottled yellowish-brown {10YR 5/6), 
5/6), pale-brown (10YR 6/3), and light brownish- 
gray (10YR 6/2) silt loam; moderate, medium, 
subangular blocky structure; yellowish-brown part 
is firm, compact, brittle; clay films on ped faces; 
few fine roots in polygonal cracks that are filled 
with light brownish-gray silt; strongly acid; clear, 
wavy boundary. 

B’x1 & A’2—i6 to 25 inches, mottled yellowish-brown (10YR 
light brownish-gray (10YR 6/2), and strong-brown 
(7.5YR 5/8) silt loam; weak, coarse, prismatic 
structure parting to moderate, medium, subangu- 
lar blocky; firm, compact, brittle; clay films on 

faces; many voids; tongues of gray silt, % 
inch to 8 inches wide, between prisms; strongly 
acid; clear, wavy boundary. 

IIB’x3—36 to 60 inches, mottled strong-brown (7.5YR 5/6), 
light-gray (10YR 7/1), and_ yellowish-brown 
(10YR 5/6) silt loam that has high sand content; 
weak, coarse, prismatic structure; firm, brittle, 
compact; clay films on ped faces and clay bridging 
on sand grains; strongly acid. 


The Ap horizon is brown, dark grayish brown, or gray- 
ish brown. The B2 horizon is strong brown or yellowish 
brown. Between a depth of 10 inches and the top of the 
fragipan, clay content ranges from 20 to 30 percent. The 
A’2 horizon is pale-brown or light brownish-gray silt loam. 
In some profiles it is mixed with the B’ horizon. The B’x 
horizon is silt loam, silty clay loam, or loam and is mottled 
in shades of brown, gray, and yellow. The IIB’x horizon is 
silt loam, silty clay loam, or loam and is mottled in shades 
of brown, yellow, and gray. Reaction is strongly acid or 
very strongly acid throughout the profile, except in places 
where the surface layer has been limed. 

Bude soils are near Peoria and Providence soils. They 
are poorer drained than Providence soils. They have a fra- 

ipan, which Peoria soils lack. They lack horizons that 
ave a high content of sodium, which are characteristic of 
Peoria soils. 

Bude silt Ioam (Bu)—This soil is in broad, fiat 
areas on uplands. Slopes are 0 to 2 percent. This soil 
receives excess water during periods of heavy rainfall. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas 
of Peoria and Providence soils. 

Reaction is strongly acid or very strongly acid. 
Permeability is moderate in the upper part of the sub- 
soil and moderately slow in the fragipan. Available 


‘aces; common, 
clear, 
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water capacity is medium. The hazard of erosion is 
slight in cultivated areas. 

Most of the acreage of this soil is used for pasture 
or crops. A small acreage is woodland. 

This soil is well suited to most crops commonly 
grown in the county and to pasture. The chief crops 
are cotton, corn, soybeans, and small grain. This soil 
can be continuously row cropped if management prac- 
tices include the proper arrangement of rows and the 
use of grassed waterways and surface drainage. 
Returning crop residue to the soil helps to prevent 
crusting and packing and reduces erosion. 

This soil is suited to southern hardwoods. It is well 
suited to loblolly and shortleaf pines. Pine stands that 
have an open canopy have excellent potential for 
woodland grazing. Capability unit IIIw—1; woodland 
suitability group 1w8. 


Collins Series 


The Collins series consists of moderately well 
drained soils on flood plains. These soils formed in 
loamy material that has a high content of silt. Slopes 
are 0 to 2 percent. 

In a representative profile the surface layer is dark 
grayish-brown silt loam in the upper 2 inches and 
brown silt loam in the lower 6 inches. The underlying 
material, to a depth of 20 inches, is layers of brown 
silt loam stratified with thin layers of light brownish- 
gray very fine sandy loam. Below is 28 inches of silt 
loam or very fine sandy loam that is mottled in shades 
of brown and gray. 

Representative profile of Collins silt loam, in an 
area about 30 acres in size in hardwood trees, one- 
fourth mile north of Mount Nebo Lake, on logging 
— oy al levee of Homochitto River, sec. 17, T. 


Al11—0 to 2 inches, dark grayish-brown (10YR 4/2) silt 
loam; weak, fine, granular structure; very friable; 
few to common, fine and medium roots; strongly 
acid; abrupt, smooth boundary. 

A12—2 to 8 inches, brown (10YR 5/8) silt loam; weak, fine 
and medium, granular structure; very friable; few 
medium roots; strongly acid; abrupt, smooth 
boundary. 

C1—8 to 20 inches, brown (10YR 5/8) silt loam and layers 
of light brownish-gray (10YR 6/2) very fine sandy 
loam; structureless; very friable; thin horizontal 
strata or bedding planes; many fine roots; 
strongly acid; clear, smooth boundary. 

C2~-20 to 42 inches, mottled pale-brown (ovr 6/3), brown 
(10YR 5/8), light-gray (10YR 7/2), and strong- 
brown (7.5YR 5/6) silt loam and thin strata of 
very pale brown (10YR 7/3) very fine sandy loam; 
structureless; very friable; bedding planes; few 
roots; strongly acid; clear, smooth boundary. 

C8—42 to 48 inches, light brownish-gray (10YR 6/2) very 
fine sandy loam; common, medium, distinct mottles 
of brown (10YR 5/8) and yellowish brown (10YR 
5/4); structureless; friable; few roots; strongly 
acid. 


The Ap horizon, where present, is brown. The A1 hori- 
zon is dark grayish brown or brown, The C1 horizon is 
brown or yellowish brown; the C2 horizon is brown or yel- 
lowish brown mottled with gray or mottled in shades of 
brown and gray; and the C3 horizon is light brownish 
gray or brownish gray and has brownish mottles or mottles 
In shades of gray and brown. Texture throughout the pro- 
file is silt loam or very fine sandy loam. Bedding planes 


are evident at depths below the plow layer. Clay content 
between depths of 10 and 40 inches is 12 to 18 percent. 
Reaction is strongly acid or very strongly acid throughout 
the profile, except in places where the surface layer has 
been limed. . F 

Collins soils are near Ariel, Bruno, and Gillsburg soils. 
They have bedding planes, which the Ariel soils lack. They 
are not so sandy as the excessively drained Bruno soils. 
They are better drained than Gillsburg soils. 

Collins silt loam (Co|—This soil is on flood plains. 
Slopes are 0 to 2 percent. Most areas of this soil are 
subject to flooding for short periods. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas 
of Ariel, Bruno, and Gillsburg soils. : 

Reaction is strongly acid or very strongly acid, Per- 
meability is moderate. Available water capacity is 
very high, The hazard of erosion is slight in cultivated 
areas. 

Most of the acreage of this soil is used for pasture 
and crops. A small acreage is woodland. 

This soil is well suited to all crops commonly grown 
in the survey area and to pasture. Cotton, corn, soy- 
beans, and small grain are the main crops. This soil is 
subject to flooding, and damage to crops is slight to 
moderate. This soil can be continuously row cropped if 
management practices include using proper arrange- 
ment of rows and using surface field ditches to remove 
excess water. Returning crop residue to the soil helps 
to prevent crusting and packing and reduces erosion. 

This soil is well suited to southern hardwood and 
pine trees. Pine stands that have an open canopy have 
excellent potential for woodland grazing. Capability 
unit IIw-2; woodland suitability group Lw8. 


Gillsburg Series 


The Gillsburg series consists of somewhat poorly 
drained soils on flood plains. These soils formed in 
loamy material. Slopes are 0 to 2 percent. 

In a representative profile the surface layer is dark 
grayish-brown silt loam 4 inches thick. The subsoil, in 
sequence from the top, is 13 inches of mottled dark- 
brown and light brownish-gray silt loam and 16 inches 
of light-gray silt loam that has brownish mottles. 
Next is 32 inches of grayish-brown and light-gray silt 
loam that has brownish mottles. 

Representative profile of Gillsburg silt loam, in a 
wooded area about 100 acres in size, 8 miles northeast 
of Liberty on State Highway No. 48, then 2.5 miles 
north, 0.6 mile northwest, and 200 feet north, 
NEYSWY, sec. 18, T.3 N., R.5 E.: 


A1l— to 4 inches, dark grayish-brown (10YR 4/2) silt 
loam; weak, fine, granular structure; friable; 
many fine, medium, and coarse roots; many fine 
pores; strongly acid; gradual, smooth boundary. 

B21—4 to 17 inches, mottled dark-brown (10YR 4/8) and 
light brownish-gray (2.5Y 6/2) silt loam; weak, 
fine and medium, subangular blocky structure; 
friable; common fine, medium, and coarse roots; 
many fine voids; few coatings of silt and oxides 
on faces of peds; few fine pores; very strongly 
acid; gradual, smooth boundary. 

B22—17 to 83 inches, light-gray (10YR 7/1) silt loam; 
many, medium, distinct, yellowish-brown (10YR 
5/4) and strong-brown (7.5YR 5/6) mottles; weak, 
fine and medium, subangular blocky structure; 
friable, slightly brittle; common fine roots; few 
coatings of silt and oxides on faces of peds; 
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common fine voids; many fine pores; few black 
and brown concretions; very strongly acid; clear, 
irregular boundary. 

A2b—33 to 42 inches, light-gray (10YR 7/1) silt loam; 
many, medium, distinct, light yellowish-brown 
(10YR 6/4) and yellowish-brown (10YR 5/6) mot- 
tles; weak, coarse, prismatic structure parting to 
weak, medium, subangular blocky; friable; yellow- 
ish-brown part is slightly brittle and compact; few 
fine roots; many fine voids; gray tongues of silt 
loam % inch to 1 inch wide between and within 
prisms; common black and brown concretions; 
strongly acid; clear, irregular boundary. 

A2b&Bgb—42 to 60 inches, grayish-brown (2.5Y 5/2) silt 
loam; many, coarse, distinct, yellowish-brown 
(10YR 5/6) mottles; weak, coarse, prismatic struc- 
ture parting to weak, medium, subangular blocky; 
friable; yellowish-brown part is brittle and com- 
pact; few fine roots on tongues and in some brown 
parts; many voids; nearly continuous clay films on 
prism faces; gray tongues of silt loam % inch to 
1 inch wide between and within prisms; many 
black and brown concretions; very strongly acid; 
clear, irregular boundary. 

Btgb—60 to 65 inches, light-gra: (10YR 7/1) silt loam; 
many, coarse, distinct, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/6) 
and strong-brown (7.5YR 5/8) mottles; weak, 
coarse, prismatic structure parting to weak, 
medium, subangular blocky; friable; brown part is 
brittle and compact; many voids; nearly continu- 
ous clay films on prism faces; gray tongues of silt 
loam between prisms; few black and brown con- 
eretions; very strongly acid. 

The Al horizon is dark grayish brown or has the same 
color as the B21 horizon. The B21 horizon is dark brown, 
dark yellowish brown, or brown or is mottled in shades of 
brown and gray. The B22 horizon is grayish brown, light 
brownish gray, gray, or light gray mottled in colors of 
gray and brown. Depth to the buried soil horizon commonly 
ranges from 20 to 50 inches. The texture and reaction of 
the buried horizon that occurs within a depth of 36 inches 
are similar to those of the B22 horizon. Reaction is 
strongly acid or very strongly acid throughout the soil 
except in places where the surface layer has been Jimed. 

Gillsburg soils are near Ariel, Bruno, and Collins soils. 
They are poorer drained than these soils. They lack the 
bedding planes that are present in the Collins soils. They 
are not so sandy as the Bruno soils. 


Gillsburg silt loam (Gb)—This soil is on flood 
plains. Slopes are 0 to 2 percent. Most areas of this 
soil are subject to flooding for short periods. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas 
of Ariel, Bruno, and Collins soils. 

Reaction is strongly acid or very strongly acid. 
Permeability is moderately slow. Available water 
capacity is high. Runoff is slow. The hazard of erosion 
is slight in cultivated areag. 

Most of the acreage of this soil is in hardwood trees 
and pasture. A small acreage is used for crops. 

This soil is well suited to most crops commonly 
grown in the county and to pasture. Cotton, corn, soy- 
beans, and small grain are the chief crops. This soil is 
subject to flooding, and damage to crops is slight to 
moderate. The soil can be continuously row cropped if 
management practices include proper arrangement of 
rows and the use of surface field ditches to remove 
excess water. Returning crop residue to the soil pre- 
vents crusting and packing and reduces erosion. 

This soil is suited to southern hardwoods and to lob- 
lolly pine. Pine stands that have an open canopy have 
excellent potential for woodland grazing. Capability 
unit Ilw-3; woodland suitability group 1w8. 


Ora Series 


The Ora series consists of moderately well drained 
soils on uplands. These soils formed in loamy material. 
They have a fragipan. Slopes are 2 to 8 percent. 

In a representative profile the surface layer is about 
6 inches thick. It is about 2 inches of dark grayish- 
brown loam underlain by 4 inches of brown loam. The 
subsoil is yellowish-red loam to clay loam in the upper 
17 inches. Below this is a loam fragipan that extends 
to a depth of 68 inches, The fragipan is mottled yel- 
lowish red, strong brown, light brownish gray, and 
light yellowish brown in the upper part; it is red in 
the lower part and is mottled strong brown and 
brownish yellow. 


Representative profile of Ora loam, 2 to 5 percent 
slopes, in a longleaf pine forest, about 2 miles north- 
east of Glading Baptist Church, on St. Regis land, 
NEWNEY, sec. 8, T. 2 N., R. 6 E.: 


A1—0 to 2 inches, dark grayish-brown (10YR 4/2) loam; 
weak, fine, granular structure; friable; common 
fine and medium roots; strongly acid; abrupt, 
smooth boundary. 

A2—2 to 6 inches, brown (10YR 5/3) loam; weak, fine, 
granular structure; friable; common fine roots; 
strongly acid; abrupt, smooth boundary. 

B1t—6 to 9 inches, yellowish-red (5YR 5/8) loam; weak, 
fine, subangular blocky structure; friable; common 
fine roots; patchy clay films on ped faces; 
strongly acid; clear, smooth boundary. 

B2t—9 to 23 inches, yellowish-red (5YR 5/8) clay loam; 
moderate, fine and medium, subangular blocky 
structure; friable; few fine roots; clay films on 
ped faces; strongly acid; clear, wavy boundary. 

Bx1—23 to 39 inches, mottled yellowish-red (5YR 5/8), 
strong-brown (7.5YR 5/6), light brownish-gray 
(10 6/2), and light yellowish-brown (10YR 6/4) 
loam; moderate to strong, medium and_ coarse, 
subangular blocky structure; firm, brittle, com- 
pact; clay films on ped faces; polygonal cracks; 
strongly acid; clear, wavy boundary. 

Bx2—39 to 68 inches, red (2.5YR 4/6) loam; common, 
medium, distinct mottles of strong brown (7.5YR 
5/8) and brownish yellow (10YR 6/6); moderate, 
medium, subangular blocky structure; firm, hard, 
brittle, compact; clay films on ped faces; polygonal 
eracks filled with pale brown (10YR 6/3) sandy 
loam; strongly acid; clear, wavy boundary. 


The A horizon is dark grayish brown, very dark grayish 
brown, brown, yellowish brown, or strong brown. The Bt 
horizon is yellowish-red or red clay loam, loam, or sandy 
clay loam. Clay content of the upper 20 inches of the B 
horizon is 23 to 38 percent. The Bx horizon is loam, sandy 
clay loam, clay loam, or sandy loam. It is mottled in shades 
of red, brown, yellow, and gray. Its depth ranges from 20 
to 32 inches. Reaction is strongly acid or very strongly 
acid throughout the soil, except in places where the surface 
Jayer has been limed. 

‘Ora soils are near Providence and Ruston soils. They are 
sandier than Providence soils. They are poorer drained 
than Ruston soils and have a fragipan, which Ruston soils 
lack. 


Ora loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes (Or8).—This soil is 
on uplands. It has the profile descril as representa- 
tive of the series. In a few areas are rills and places 
where part of the surface layer has been lost through 
erosion, and the present surface layer is mixed with 
material from the subsoil. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas 
of Providence and Ruston soils. 
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Reaction is strongly acid or very strongly acid. 
Permeability is moderate in the upper part of the sub- 
soil and moderately slow in the fragipan. Available 
water capacity and runoff are medium. The hazard of 
erosion is slight in cultivated areas. 

Most of the acreage of this soil is in pasture, but a 
small acreage is used as woodland and for crops. 

This soil is well suited to all commonly grown crops 
and to pasture. Cotton, corn, soybeans, and small 
grain (fig. 2) are the main crops. This soil can be con- 
tinuously row cropped if such practices as grassing of 
waterways, stripcropping, and terracing are used. 
Returning crop residue to the soil reduces erosion and 
helps to prevent crusting and packing. 

This soil is suited to southern hardwoods and is well 
suited to loblolly and shortleaf pines. Pine stands that 
have an open canopy have excellent potential for 
woodland grazing. Capability unit Ile-8; woodland 
suitability group 207. 

Ora loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, severely eroded 
(OrB3).—This soil is on uplands. The surface layer is 
yellowish-brown or strong-brown loam about 4 inches 


thick. The upper part of the subsoil is yellowish-red 
clay loam about 22 inches thick. Below this, and 
extending to a depth of 58 inches, is a clay loam to 
loam fragipan that is mottled with yellowish red, 
strong brown, and light brownish gray. In most areas 
the surface layer is thin because of erosion. Rills and 
shallow gullies are common, and a few deep gullies 
have formed. 

Included with this soil in mapping are some areas 
where the surface layer and much of the upper part of 
the subsoil have been removed by sheet and gully ero- 
sion, Also included are small areas of Providence and 
Ruston soils. 

Reaction is strongly acid or very strongly acid. 
Permeability is moderate in the upper part of the sub- 
soil and moderately slow in the fragipan. Available 
water capacity is medium. In cultivated areas, runoff 
is medium and the hazard of erosion is severe. 

Most of the acreage of this soil is in pasture. A 
small acreage is used for row crops and for trees. 

This soil is well suited to cotton, corn, soybeans, 
small grain, pasture, and loblolly and shortleaf pines. 


Figure 2.—Dairy cattle grazing oats in an area of Ora loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes. 
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It is better suited to permanent pasture or to trees 
than to most other uses. If terracing and farming on 
the contour are practiced, row crops can be grown in 
a cropping system that includes grasses and legumes 
in about 2 years out of 8. Proper use of crop residue 
preserves tilth. Pine stands that have an open canopy 
have good potential for woodland grazing. Capability 
unit I1Ve—4; woodland suitability group 207. 

Ora loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes (OrC).—This soil is 
on uplands, The surface layer is about 7 inches thick. 
It is about 8 inches of very dark grayish-brown loam 
over about 4 inches of yellowish-brown loam. The 
upper part of the subsoil is yellowish-red clay loam 
about 15 inches thick. Below this is a fragipan that 
extends to a depth of 40 inches, It is mottled yellowish- 
red, yellow, and brownish-gray clay loam or sandy 
clay loam. Below a depth of 40 inches, and extending 
to a depth of 54 inches, is red loam that is mottled 
with gray. In a few places erosion has produced rills 
or places where the surface layer is thin and is mixed 
with material from the subsoil. 

Included with this soil in mapping are smal! areas 
of Ruston and Saffell soils. 

Reaction is strongly acid or very strongly acid. 
Permeability is moderate in the upper part of the sub- 
soil and moderately slow in the fragipan. Available 
water capacity and runoff are medium, The hazard of 
erosion is moderate in cultivated fields. 

Most of the acreage of this soil is used for pasture 
aa as woodland. A small acreage, however, is crop- 
land. 

This soil is well suited to cotton, corn, soybeans, 
small grain, and pasture and to loblolly and shortleaf 
pines. If terraces, contour cultivation, and grassed 
waterways are used, row crops can be grown in a 
cropping system that includes grasses and legumes. 
Proper use of crop residue reduces erosion and pre- 
vents crusting and packing. Pine stands that have an 
open canopy have excellent potential for woodland 
grazing. Capability unit IIle-5; woodland suitability 
group 207. 

Ora loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes, severely eroded 
(OrC3)—This soil is on uplands. The surface layer is 
strong-brown loam about 5 inches thick. The upper 
part of the subsoil is yellowish-red clay loam about 20 
inches thick. Below this is a fragipan that extends to 
a depth of 48 inches. It is mottled yellowish-red, 
brownish-gray, and yellowish-brown sandy clay loam. 
Below a depth of 48 inches is red sandy loam. In most 
areas the surface layer is thin because of erosion. Rills 
and shallow gullies are common, and there are a few 
deep gullies. 

Included with this soil in mapping are areas where 
the surface layer and much of the upper part of the 
subsoil have been removed by sheet and gully erosion. 
iM included are small areas of Ruston and Saffell 
soils. 

Reaction is strongly acid or very ‘strongly acid. 
Permeability is moderate in the upper part of the sub- 
soil and moderately slow in the fragipan. Available 
water capacity is medium. Runoff is medium to rapid, 
and the hazard of the erosion is severe in cultivated 
areas. : 


Most of the acreage of this soil is used as woodland 
and for pasture. A small acreage, however, is used for 
row crops. . 

This soil is suited to cotton, corn, small grain, and 
pasture and to loblolly and shortleaf pines. It is better 
suited to permanent pasture or trees than to most 
other uses. If such practices as terracing, grassing of 
waterways, stripcropping, and farming on the contour 
are used, row crops can be grown in a cropping 
system that includes grasses and legumes about 2 
years in 3. Proper use of crop residue improves tilth 
and helps to reduce erosion. Pine stands that have an 
open canopy have good potential for woodland graz- 
ing. Capability unit [Ve-4; woodland suitability group 
207. 


Peoria Series 


The Peoria series consists of poorly drained soils. 
These soils formed in loamy material that is high in 
silt. Slopes are 0 to 2 percent. . 

In a representative profile the surface layer is 
brown silt loam in the upper 2 inches and mottled 
brownish, yellowish, and grayish silt loam in the lower 
7 inches. The subsurface layer, to a depth of 36 
inches, is light-gray or light brownish-gray silt that 
has mottles of yellowish brown. Below this layer, to a 
depth of 64 inches, is dark grayish-brown silt loam 
that is underlain, to a depth of 72 inches, by light 
brownish-gray silt loam that has mottles of yellowish 
brown. 

Representative profile of Peoria silt loam, in a 
wooded area about 40 acres in size, 8.5 miles south of 
Liberty, 0.5 mile southwest and 1,500 feet south, 
NEIASE), sec. 21, T.1N.,R.4E.: 


Al1—0 to 2 inches, brown (10YR 5/3) silt loam; weak, 
fine, granular structure; friable; many fine to 
coarse roots; very strongly acid; abrupt, smooth 
boundary. 

A12—2 to 9 inches, mottled pale-brown (10YR 6/3), dark 
yellowish-brown (10YR 4/4), light brownish-gray 
(10YR 6/2), and strong-brown (7.5YR 5/6) silt 
loam; weak, fine, granular structure; friable; 
many fine to coarse roots; very strongly acid; 
clear, smooth boundary. 

A2ig—9 to 18 inches, light-gray (10YR 7/2) silt; common, 
medium, distinct, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/6) and 
light yellowish-brown (10YR 6/4) mottles; weak, 
platy structure; firm, slightly brittle; few fine 
roots; very strongly acid; clear, irregular bound- 


ary. 

A22g—18 to 36 inches, light brownish-gray (10YR 6/2) 
silt; common, medium, distinct, yellowish-brown 
(10YR 5/6) mottles; weak, coarse, prismatic struc- 
ture parting to weak, medium, subangular blocky; 
firm, slightly brittle; common fine voids; few rem- 
nants of material from B horizon have patchy 
clay films; tongues of gray silt loam 1 inch to 2% 
inches wide extend throughout the horizon; very 
strongly acid; clear, irregular boundary. 

B21tg&A2g—36 to 64 inches, dark grayish-brown (10YR 
4/2) silt loam; weak, coarse, prismatic structure 
parting to moderate, medium, subangular blocky; 
firm; nearly continuous clay films on ped faces; 
many tongues of gray silt loam 1 inch to 2 inches 
wide extend throughout the horizon; tongues are 
platy and slightly brittle and have more clayey 
lenses in the lower part than in the upper part; 
few quartz pebbles; very strongly acid; clear, 
irregular boundary. 
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B22tg&A2g—64 to 72 inches, light brownish-gray (10YR 
6/2) silt loam; common, medium, distinct, yellow- 
ish-brown (10YR 5/6) mottles; weak, coarse, pris- 
matic structure parting to weak, medium, suban- 
gular blocky; firm; dark grayish-brown (10YR 
4/2) clay films on ped faces; common tongues of 
gray silt loam 1 inch to 2 inches wide extend 
throughout the horizon; tongues are platy, slightl: 
brittle, and have clayey lenses; very strongly acid. 

The Al horizon is brown, dark brown, and dark grayish 
brown or is mottled in shades of gray and brown. The A2 
horizon is gray, light gray, or light brownish gray and has 
mottles in shades of brown and gray. The A_ horizon 
ranges from about 20 to 40 inches in thickness. The B2tg 
horizon ig silt loam or silty clay loam. It is dark grayish 
brown, grayish brown, light brownish gray, or gray and 
has brownish mottles. The upper 15 inches of the B2tg has 
more than 15 percent sodium saturation. Reaction is 
strongly acid or very strongly acid throughout the profile, 
except in places where the surface layer has been limed. 

Peoria soils are near Ariel and Bude soils. They are 
poorer drained than those soils. They lack the fragipan 

that is characteristic of Bude soils. Peoria soils have a 

grayer subsoil than Ariel soils. They have a horizon that 

as a high sodium content, which is lacking in Ariel and 

Bude soils. 

__ Peoria silt loam (Pe).—This soil is on level flats. 
Slopes are 0 to 2 percent. Most areas of this soil 
are subject to flooding and ponding during periods of 
heavy rainfall. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas 
of Ariel and Bude soils. 

Reaction is strongly acid or very strongly acid. 
Permeability is slow. Available water capacity is high. 
Runoff is slow. 

Most areas of this soil are used as woodland. Small 
areas, however, are in pasture. 

This soil is suited to corn, soybeans, small grain, 
and pasture. It is better suited to permanent pasture 
and woodland than to other uses. It can be continu- 
ously row cropped if management practices include 
dragline ditches, the proper arrangement of rows, and 
the use of surface field ditches to remove excess water. 
Returning crop residue to the soil helps to prevent 
crusting and packing. 

This soil is suited to hardwoods and pines that can 
tolerate wetness. Pine stands that have an open 
canopy have excellent potential for woodland grazing. 
qepenilley unit IIIw-2; woodland suitability group 


Providence Series 


The Providence series consists of moderately well 
drained soils on uplands. These soils formed in loamy 
material that is high in silt. They have a fragipan. 
Slopes are 2 to 8 percent. 

In a representative profile the surface layer is dark 
grayish-brown silt loam 5 inches thick.. The subsoil 
extends to a depth of 70 inches. The upper 17 inches is 
strong-brown silty clay loam, The next 48 inches is a 
fragipan that is mottled strong-brown and light-gray 
silty clay loam in the upper 7 inches; mottled strong- 
brown, yellowish-red, and light-gray silt loam in the 
next 9 inches; and yellowish-red sandy loam that has 
tag of yellowish brown and gray in the lower 32 
inches. 


Representative profile of Providence silt loam, 2 to 5 
percent slopes, in a pasture, 1 mile west of Liberty on 
State Highway No. 24, 1 mile north and right on State 
Highway 567, 4 miles north and 100 feet east, 
NEYWSEY, sec. 18, T.3 N., R.4 E.: 


Ap—0 to 5 inches, dark grayish-brown (10YR 4/2) silt 
loam; weak, fine, granular structure; friable; 
many fine roots; strongly acid; abrupt, smooth 
boundary. . 

B2t—5 to 22 inches, strong-brown (7.5YR 5/6) silty clay 
loam; moderate, fine and medium, subangular 
blocky structure; friable; few fine roots; common 
clay films on ped faces; pateby clay films in pores 
and along root channels; strongly acid; clear, 
wavy boundary. 

Bx1—22 to 29 inches, mottled strong-brown (7.5YR 5/6) 
and light-gray (10YR 7/2) silty clay loam; moder- 
ate, medium, subangular blocky structure; firm, 
compact, brittle; many fine pores; common clay 
films on ped faces; few roots on prism faces; 
strongly acid; clear, wavy boundary. 

Bx2—29 to 38 inches, mottled strong-brown (7.5YR 5/6), 
yellowish-red (5YR 5/6), and light-gray (10YR 
7/2) silt loam; moderate, coarse, prismatic struc- 
ture parting to moderate, medium, subangular 
blocky; firm, compact, brittle; many fine pores; 
light-gray (10YR 7/2) silt in polygonal cracks 
that are about 1 inch to 2 inches wide; clay films 
on ped faces; strongly acid; clear, smooth bound- 


ary. 

IIBx8—38 to 70 inches, yellowish-red (5YR 5/6) sandy 
loam; common, medium, distinct, yellowish-brown 
(10YR 5/6) and gray (10YR 6/1) mottles; weak, 
coarse, prismatic structure parting to weak, 
coarse, subangular blocky; firm, compact, brittle; 
few fine pores; patchy clay films on ped faces; 
strongly acid. 

The Ap horizon is dark grayish brown, brown, dark 
brown, yellowish brown, or dark yellowish brown. The Al 
horizon, where present, is thin and is very dark grayish 
brown or grayish brown. The Bt horizon is strong-brown, 

ellowish-brown, or yellowish-red silty clay loam or silt 
Team It is 22 percent to 30 percent clay. The Bx horizon is 
silty clay loam or silt loam that is mottled in shades of 
red, brown, and gray. The IIBx horizon is yellowish red or 
red clay loam, loam, or sandy loam that is mottled in 
shades of brown, yellow, red, or gray. Reaction is strongly 
acid or very strongly acid throughout the profile, except in 
places where the surface layer has been limed. 

Providence soils are near Bude and Ora soils. They are 
better drained than Bude soils, and they have a fragipan, 
which Bude soils lack. They are not so red as Ora soils 
and they are not so sandy in the upper part of the solum 
as those soils. 


Providence silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes ee 
This soil is on uplands. It has the profile descri as 
representative of the series. A few areas are either 
cut by rills or a part of the original surface layer has 
been lost through erosion, and the present surface 
layer is mixed with material from the subsoil. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas 
of Bude and Peoria soils. 

Reaction is strongly acid or very strongly acid. 
Permeability is moderate in the upper part of the sub- 
soil and moderately slow in the fragipan. Available 
water capacity is medium. Runoff is slow to medium. 
The hazard of erosion is slight in cultivated areas. 

Most of the acreage of this soil is in crops or is used 
for pasture. A few areas are used as woodland. 

This soil is well suited to all commonly grown crops 
in the area and to pasture. Cotton, corn, soybeans, and 


small grain are the principal crops. This soil can be 
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continuously row cropped if management includes 
grassing waterways, stripcropping, and terracing. 
Returning crop residue to the soil helps to prevent 
crusting and packing and also helps to control erosion. 

This soil generally is suited to southern hardwoods 
and to pines. It is well suited to loblolly and shortleaf 
pines. Pine stands that have an open canopy have 
excellent potential for woodland grazing. Capability 
unit Ile—2; woodland suitability group 207. 

Providence silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, severely 
eroded (Pr83)—This soil is on uplands. The surface 
layer is dark grayish-brown to yellowish-brown silt 
loam about 4 inches thick. The upper part of the sub- 
soil is strong-brown silty clay loam about 16 inches 
thick. Below, to a depth of 38 inches, is a silt loam fra- 
gipan that is mottled brown, red, and gray. Below a 
depth of 38 inches is mottled brown, red, gray, and 
yellow clay loam. In most areas of this soil, a part of 
the surface layer has been lost through erosion. Also, 
rills and shallow gullies are common, and a few deep 
gullies have formed. 

Included with this soil in mapping are areas of soils 
where the surface layer and much of the upper part of 
the subsoil have been removed through sheet and gully 
erosion. Also included are small areas of Ruston and 
Smithdale soils. 

Reaction is strongly acid or very strongly acid. 
Permeability is moderate in the upper part of the sub- 
soil and moderately slow in the fragipan. Available 
water capacity is medium. Runoff is medium, and the 
hazard of erosion is severe in cultivated areas. 

Most of the acreage of this soil is used for pasture. 
A small acreage is used for row crops or trees. 

This soil is well suited to cotton, corn, soybeans, 
small grain, and pasture and to loblolly and shortleaf 
pines. It is better suited to permanent pasture or to 
trees than to other uses. If management practices 
include terracing and farming on the contour, row 
crops can be grown in a cropping system that includes 
grasses and legumes in about 2 years in 3. Proper use 
of crop residue helps to maintain tilth. Pine stands 
that have an open canopy have excellent potential for 
woodland grazing. Capability unit II1le4; woodland 
suitability group 207. 

Providence silt loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes (PrC),— 
This soil is on uplands. The surface layer is dark 
grayish-brown silt loam about 7 inches thick. The 
upper 24 inches of the subsoil is strong-brown silty 
clay loam; the lower part, to a depth of about 40 
inches, is a silt loam fragipan that is mottled brown, 
red, yellow, and gray. Below a depth of 40 inches is 
clay loam that is mottled brown, red, gray, and yellow. 
In a few areas this soil is either cut by rills or a part 
of its original surface layer has been lost through ero- 
sion, and the present surface layer is mixed with 
material from the subsoil. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas 
of Ruston, Smithdale, and Saffell soils. 

Reaction is strongly acid or very strongly acid. 
Permeability is moderate in the upper part of the sub- 
soil and moderately slow in the fragipan. Available 
water capacity and runoff are medium. The hazard of 
erosion is moderate in cultivated areas. 


Most of the acreage of this soil is used for pasture 
and crops. A small acreage is woodland. 

This soil is well suited to cotton, corn, soybeans, and 
pasture and to loblolly and shortleaf pines. If manage- 
ment practices include terracing, farming on the con- 
tour, and grassing of waterways (fig. 3), row crops 
can be grown in a cropping system that includes 
grasses and legumes. Proper use of crop residue pre- 
vents crusting and packing and reduces erosion. Pine 
stands that have an open canopy have excellent poten- 
tial for woodland grazing. Capability unit IIIe-3; 
woodland suitability group 207. 

Providence silt loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes, severely 
eroded a soil is on uplands. The surface 
layer is yellowish-brown silt loam about 4 inches 
thick. The upper part of the subsoil is strong-brown 
silty clay loam about 16 inches thick. Below this is a 
silt loam fragipan that extends to a depth of 40 
inches. It is mottled brown, gray, and yellow. Below a 
depth of 40 inches is clay loam that has mottles of red, 
brown, gray, and yellow. In most of the acreage of 
this soil a part of the surface layer has been lost 
through erosion. Rills and shallow gullies are common, 
and a few deep gullies have formed. 

Included with this soil in mapping are areas of soils 
where the surface layer and much of the upper part of 
the subsoil have been lost through sheet and gully ero- 
sion. Also included are small areas of Ruston, Smith- 
dale, and Saffell soils. 

Reaction is strongly acid or very strongly acid. 
Permeability is moderate in the upper part of the sub- 
soil and moderately slow in the fragipan. Available 
water capacity is medium. Runoff is medium to rapid, 
and the hazard of erosion is severe in cultivated areas. 
Most of the acreage of this soil is used for pasture. A 
small acreage is used for row crops and trees. 

This soil is suited to cotton, corn, soybeans, small 
grain, and pasture and to loblolly and shortleaf pines. 
It is better suited to permanent pasture or to trees 
than to most other uses. If management practices 
include terracing, grassing of waterways, stripcrop- 
ping, and farming on the contour, row crops can be 
grown in a cropping system that includes grasses and 
legumes about 3 years out of 4. Proper use of crop 
residue improves tilth and helps to reduce erosion. 
Pine stands that have an open canopy have excellent 
potential for woodland grazing. Capability unit 
IVe-8; woodland suitability group 207. 


Ruston Series 


The Ruston series consists of well-drained soils. 
These soils formed in loamy material. Slopes are 0 to 
8 percent. 

In a representative profile the surface layer is 
dark-gray sandy loam about 8 inches thick, The sub- 
surface layer is 8 inches of brown sandy loam that 
grades into 2 inches of mixed yellowish-brown and 
yellowish-red loam. The upper 22 inches of the subsoil 
is yellowish red and is mainly sandy clay loam. The 
lower part, to a depth of about 85 inches, is red sandy 
clay loam and sandy loam that have mottles of reddish 
yellow and yellowish brown. 
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Figure 3,—Grassed waterway in an area of Providence silt loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes. 


Representative profile of Ruston sandy loam, 2 to 5 
percent slopes, in a wooded area about 40 acres in 
size, 1 mile northeast of Glading Baptist Church on 
ie oe ee of a gravel road, SEIUZNW1,, sec. 8, T. 2 

» R. oe 


A1—0 to 3 inches, dark-gray (10YR 4/1) sandy loam; 
weak, fine, granular structure; very friable; many 
fine roots; strongly acid; abrupt, smooth bound- 


ary. 

A21—3 to 6 inches, brown (10YR 5/3) sandy loam; weak, 
fine, granular structure; very friable; many fine 
roots; strongly acid; abrupt, smooth boundary. 

A22—6 to 8 inches, mixed yellowish-brown (10YR 5/4) and 
yellowish-red (5YR 5/6) loam; weak, fine, gran- 
ular structure; very friable; many roots; strongly 
acid; abrupt, smooth boundary. 

Bi—8 to 12 inches, yellowish-red (5YR 4/6) sandy loam; 
weak, fine, granular structure and weak, fine, 
subangular blocky; friable; many roots; strongly 
acid; clear, wavy boundary. 

B21t—12 to 30 inches, yellowish-red (5YR 4/8) sandy clay 
loam; weak and moderate, fine- and medium, 
subangular blocky structure; friable; common 
roots; patchy clay films on ped faces and clay 
bridging on sand grains; strongly acid; gradual, 
wavy boundary. 

B22t&A’2—30 to 37 inches, red (2.5YR 4/8) sandy clay 
loam; common, coarse, distinct mottles of reddish 
yellow (7.5YR 6/8); moderate, fine and medium, 
subangular blocky structure; friable to firm; few 
fine roots; patchy clay films on ped faces and clay 
bridging on sand grains; few to common fine to 
coarse iron crusts; strongly acid; gradual, wavy 
boundary. 


B23t&A’2—37 to 54 inches, red (2.5YR 4/8) sandy loam; 
common, distinct mottles of reddish yellow; weak 
and moderate, fine and medium, subangular blocky 
structure; friable; clay coating and bridging on 
sand grains; strongly acid; clear, wavy boundary. 

B24t&A’2—54 to 65 inches, red (10R 4/8) sandy clay loam; 
common, medium, distinct, reddish-yellow (7.5YR 
6/8) mottles; weak, medium, subangular blocky 
structure; friable; clay coating and bridging on 
sand grains; strongly acid; clear, wavy boundary. 

B8t—65 to 85 inches, red (2.5YR 4/8) sandy clay loam; 
few, fine, yellowish-brown mottles; weak, medium, 
subangular blocky structure; friable; clay coating 
on sand grains; strongly acid. 

The Ap horizon, where present, is brown, dark grayish 
brown, or strong brown. The Al horizon is very dark gray- 
ish brown or dark gray; the A2 horizon is brown or pale 
brown. The upper 20 to 35 inches of the Bt horizon is yel- 
lJowish-red or red sandy clay loam or clay loam. The upper 
20 inches of the Bt horizon is 18 to 30 percent clay. The 
B&A’2 horizon has colors that are similar to those in the 
upper part of the Bt horizon, and it has yellowish and 
brownish mottles. The lower part of the Bt horizon is yel- 
lowish-red or red sandy loam, sandy clay loam, or clay 
loam. In_some places grave! makes up 15 percent of the 
profile. Reaction is strongly acid or very strongly acid 
throughout the profile, except in places where the surface 
layer has been limed. 

Ruston soils are near Ora, Saffell, and Smithdale soils. 
They are better drained than Ora soils, and they lack the 
fragipan of those soils. Ruston soils have an A’2 horizon 
that is not present in Smithdale soils. They lack the high 
percentage of gravel that is present in Saffell soils. 


Ruston sandy loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes (RuA).— 


This soil is on uplands. The surface layer is about 6 
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inches of brown sandy loam over about 4 inches of 
mottled brown and yellowish-red loam. The subsoil, to 
a depth of 43 inches, is yellowish-red sandy clay loam 
or clay loam. Below this, and extending to a depth of 
84 inches, is yellowish-red sandy loam that has mottles 
of pale brown, In a few areas a part of the original 
surface layer has been lost through erosion, and the 
present surface layer is mixed with material from the 
subsoil. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas 
of Ora and Providence soils. 

Reaction is strongly acid or very strongly acid. 
Permeability is moderate. Available water capacity 
and runoff are medium. The hazard of erosion is slight 
in cultivated areas. 

Most of the acreage of this soil is used for crops or 
pasture. A small acreage is woodland. 

This soil is well suited to all crops commonly grown 
in the county and to pasture. Cotton, corn, soybeans, 
truck crops, and small grain are the main crops. 
Under good management that uses such practices as 
arrangement of rows and grassed waterways, this soil 
can be continuously row cropped. Returning crop resi- 
due to the soil helps to. control erosion and helps to 
prevent crusting and packing. 

This soil is suited to pine trees. Pine stands that 
have an open canopy have excellent potential for 
woodland grazing. Capability unit I-1; woodland suit- 
ability group 201. 

Ruston sandy loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes (RuB).— 
This soil is on uplands, It has the profile described as 
representative of the series. A few areas have either 
been cut by rills or a part of the original surface layer 
has been lost through erosion, and the present surface 
layer is mixed with material from the subsoil. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas 
of Ora, Providence, and Smithdale soils. 

Reaction is strongly acid or very strongly acid. 
Permeability is moderate. Available water capacity 
and runoff are medium. The hazard of erosion is slight 
in cultivated areas. 

Most of the acreage of this soil is woodland or is 
used for pasture. A small acreage is cultivated. 

This soil is well suited to all crops commonly grown 
in the county and to pasture. Cotton, corn, soybeans, 
small grain, and truck crops are the main crops. This 
soil can be continuously row cropped if management 
practices include grassing of waterways, stripcrop- 
ping, and terracing. Returning crop residue to the soil 
helps to prevent crusting and packing and reduces 
erosion. 

This soil is suited to pine trees. Pine stands that 
have an open canopy have excellent potential for 
woodland grazing. Capability unit Ile-1; woodland 
suitability group 201. 

Ruston sandy loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, severely 
eroded (RuB3).—This soil is on uplands. The surface 
layer is strong-brown sandy loam about 4 inches thick. 
The upper part of the subsoil, to a depth of 31 inches, 
is yellowish-red sandy clay loam or clay loam. At a 
depth of 31 inches is about 17 inches of mottled yel- 
lowish-red and light-brown sandy loam. Below this, 
and reaching to a depth of 84 inches, is red sandy 


loam or sandy clay loam. In most areas of this soil, a 
part of the original surface layer has been lost 
through erosion. Rills and shallow gullies are common, 
and a few deep gullies have formed. 

Included with this soil in mapping are areas where 
the surface layer and much of the upper part of the 
subsoil have been removed by sheet and gully erosion. 
Also included are small areas of Ora and Saffell soils. 

Reaction is strongly acid or very strongly acid. 
Permeability is moderate. Available water capacity is 
medium. Runoff is rapid, and the hazard of erosion is 
severe in cultivated areas. 

Most of the acreage of this soil is used for pasture 
or as woodland. A small acreage is cultivated. 

This soil is well suited to cotton, corn, soybeans, 
small grain, and pasture and to loblolly and shortleaf 
pines. It is better suited to permanent pasture or to 
trees than to most other uses. If such management 
practices as terracing and farming on the contour are 
used, row crops can be grown in a cropping system 
that includes grasses and legumes about 2 years out of 
8. Proper use of crop residue helps to maintain tilth. 
Pine stands that have an open canopy have good poten- 
tial for woodland grazing. Capability unit I[Ie2; 
woodland suitability group 201. 

Ruston sandy loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes (RuC).— 
This soil is on uplands. The surface layer is about 6 
inches of brown sandy loam. The subsoil, to a depth of 
about 43 inches, is yellowish-red clay loam or sandy 
clay loam. Between depths of 34 and 56 inches it is 
yellowish-red sandy loam that has yellowish-brown 
mottles. Below this, and reaching to a depth of 88 
inches, it is red sandy loam or sandy clay loam. A few 
areas are either cut by rills or a part of the original 
surface layer has been lost through erosion, and the 
present surface layer is mixed with material from the 
subsoil. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas 
of Ora, Providence, and Saffell soils. 

Reaction is strongly acid or very strongly acid. 
Permeability is moderate. Available water capacity 
and runoff are medium. The hazard of erosion is mod- 
erate in cultivated areas. 

Most of the acreage of this soil is used as woodland 
and for pasture. A small acreage is in crops. 

This soil is well suited to cotton, corn, soybeans, and 
pasture and to loblolly and shortleaf pines. If such 
practices as terracing, farming on the contour, and 
grassing of waterways are used, row crops can be 
grown in a cropping system that includes grasses and 
legumes. Proper use of crop residue helps to prevent 
crusting and packing and reduces erosion. Pine stands 
that have an open canopy have excellent potential for 
woodland grazing. Capability unit Ille-1; woodland 
suitability group 201. 

Ruston sandy loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes, severely 
eroded (RuC3).—This soil is on uplands. The surface 
layer is about 6 inches of strong-brown sandy loam. 
The upper part of the subsoil is about 30 inches of 
yellowish-red sandy clay loam. At a depth of 36 inches 
is about 14 inches of yellowish-red sandy loam that 
has light-brown mottles. Below this, and extending to 
a depth of 80 inches, is red sandy loam or sandy clay 
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loam. In most areas of this soil a part of the original 
surface layer has been lost through erosion. The pres- 
ent surface layer is mixed with material originally in 
the subsoil. Rills and shallow gullies are common, and 
a few deep gullies have formed. 

Included with this soil in mapping are areas of soils 
where the surface layer and much of the upper part of 
the subsoil have been removed through sheet and gully 
erosion, Also included are small areas of Ora, Saffell, 
and Smithdale soils. 

Reaction is strongly acid or very strongly acid. 
Permeability is moderate. Available water capacity is 
medium. Runoff is rapid, and the hazard of erosion is 
severe in cultivated areas. 

Most of the acreage of this soil is used for pine 
trees and for pasture. A small acreage is cultivated. 

This soil is suited to cotton, corn, soybeans, and pas- 
ture and to loblolly and shortleaf pines. It is better 
suited to permanent pasture and pine trees than to 
most other uses. This soil can be row cropped if man- 
agement practices include terracing, grassing of 
waterways, stripcropping, and farming on the con- 
tour. Row crops can be grown in a cropping system 
that includes grasses and legumes in about 2 years out 
of 3. Proper use of crop residue helps to improve tilth 
and reduces erosion. Pine stands that have an open 
canopy have good potential for woodland grazing. 
pelly unit I1Ie-2; woodland suitability group 

‘ol. 


Saffell Series 


The Saffell series consists of well-drained gravelly 
soils. These soils formed in loamy and sandy gravelly 
material. Slopes are 8 to 30 percent. 

In a representative profile the surface layer is about 
83 inches of dark grayish-brown gravelly sandy loam 
underlain by about 5 inches of yellowish-brown grav- 
elly sandy loam. The subsoil is mainly yellowish-red 
gravelly sandy clay loam to a depth of 17 inches and 
red gravelly sandy loam between depths of 17 and 42 
inches. Below this, and extending to a depth of 80 
inches, is yellowish-red gravelly loamy sand. 

Representative profile of Saffell gravelly sandy 
loam, 12 to 30 percent slopes, in a wooded area, 7 
miles east of Liberty on State Highway No. 48, 200 
yards north on gravel road, west of East Fork Amite 
River, SW14SW1, sec. 27, T.3.N., R. 5 E.: 


A1— to 8 inches, dark grayish-brown (10YR 4/2) gravelly 
sandy loam; weak, fine, granular structure; fria- 
ble; common fine and medium roots; fine and 
medium gravel, 10 percent, by volume; strongly 
acid; abrupt, smooth boundary. 

A2—8 to 8 inches, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/4) gravelly 
sandy loam; weak, fine, granular structure; fria- 
ble; fine and medium gravel, 10 percent, by 
volume; common fine and medium roots; strongly 
acid; abrupt, smooth boundary. 

B1—8 to 11 inches, qelowishred (5YR 4/6) gravelly sandy 
loam; weak, fine, subangular blocky structure; 
friable; fine and medium gravel, 20 percent, by 
volume; few patchy clay films on ped faces; 
common fine and medium rocts; strongly acid; 
abrupt, smooth boundary. 

B21t—11 to 17 inches, yellowish-red (5YR 4/8) gravelly 
sandy clay loam; weak and moderate, fine and 
medium, subangular blocky structure; friable; fine 
and medium gravel, 30 percent, by volume; few, 


medium roots; patchy clay films on ped faces; 
strongly acid; clear, wavy boundary. 

B22t—17 to 42 inches, red (2.5YR 4/8) gravelly sandy 
loam; weak, fine and medium, subangular blocky 
structure; friable; gravel of various sizes, 45 per- 
cent, by volume; patchy clay films on ped faces; 
clay coatings and bridging on sand grains; few 
medium roots; strongly acid; clear, wavy bound- 


ary. 

to 80 inches, yellowish-red (5YR 5/6) gravelly 
loamy sand; structureless; very friable; gravel of 
various sizes, 45 percent, by volume; strongly acid. 

The A horizon is dark grayish brown, brown, and yellow- 
ish brown. The Bt horizon is yellowish-red or red gravelly 
sandy clay loam, gravelly clay loam, or gravelly sandy 
loam. The B3 horizon in most places is gravelly loamy 
sand. The percentage of gravel in each horizon ranges 
from 10 to 70 percent, by volume; generally the highest 
percentage is in the B3 horizon. Reaction is strongly acid 
or very strongly acid throughout the profile, except in 
places where the surface layer has been limed. 

Saffell soils are near Ruston, Smithdale, and Susque- 
hanna soils. Unlike Ruston, Smithdale, and Susquehanna 
soils, Saffell soils have a high percentage of gravel in the 
B horizon. Saffell soils have better drainage and are coar- 
ser textured than Susquehanna soils. 

Saffell gravelly sandy loam, 8 to 12 percent slopes 
(SaD).—This soil is on uplands. The surface layer is 
about 4 inches of dark grayish-brown gravelly sandy 
loam over about 8 inches of pale-brown gravelly sandy 
loam. The subsoil is yellowish-red gravelly sandy clay 
loam to a depth of 38 inches, and it is yellowish-red to 
red gravelly loamy sand below a depth of 38 inches. A 
few areas have either been cut by rills or a part of the 
original surface layer has been lost through erosion, 
and the present surface layer is mixed with material 
from the subsoil. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas 
of Ruston, Smithdale, and Susquehanna soils. 

Reaction is strongly acid or very strongly acid. 
Permeability is moderate to a depth of about 38 inches 
and rapid below. Available water capacity is medium. 
Runoff is medium, and the hazard of erosion is severe 
in cultivated areas. 

Most of the acreage of this soil is used as woodland. 
A small acreage is used for pasture. 

This soil is suited to pasture and to trees. It is 
better suited to permanent pasture or woodland than 
to other uses because of its slopes and its high content 
of gravel. The high gravel content interferes with cul- 
tivation. Pine stands that have an open canopy have 
excellent potential for woodland grazing. Capability 
unit [Ve—-2; woodland suitability group 4f2. 

Saffell gravelly sandy loam, 12 to 30 percent slopes 
(SaE)—This soil is on uplands. It has the profile 
described as representative of the series. In a few 
areas this soil has either been cut by rills or a part of 
its surface layer has been lost through erosion, and 
the present surface layer is mixed with material from 
the subsoil. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas 
of Ruston, Smithdale, and Susquehanna soils. 

Reaction is strongly acid or very strongly acid. 
Permeability is moderate in the upper part of the pro- 
file and rapid below a depth of about 42 inches. Avail- 
able water capacity is medium. Runoff is rapid, and 
the hazard of erosion is severe in cultivated areas. 

Most of the acreage of this soil is woodland; a few 
small areas are used for pasture. 


B3—42 
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This soil is well suited to pine trees. It is suitable 
for pasture if proper grazing techniques are used. 
Pine stands that have an open canopy have excellent 
potential for woodland grazing. Capability unit 
ViIle-3 ; woodland suitability group 4f2. 


Smithdale Series 


The Smithdale series consists of well-drained soils. 
These soils formed in loamy material. Slopes are 8 to 
35 percent, 


In a representative profile the surface layer is about 
9 inches thick. It is about 5 inches of dark grayish- 
brown sandy loam underlain by about 4 inches of 
brown sandy loam. The subsoil is mainly yellowish-red 
sandy clay loam to a depth of 46 inches and red sandy 
loam between depths of 46 and 84 inches. 


Representative profile of Smithdale sandy loam, 12 
to 35 percent slopes, in a wooded area about 40 acres 
in size, 1 mile northeast of Mount Vernon Baptist 
church, — 200 feet south, NE14SE14 sec. 18, T. 1 


A1—O0 to 5 inches, dark grayish-brown (10YR 4/2) sandy 
loam; weak, fine, granular structure; friable; 
many fine roots; strongly acid; abrupt, smooth 
boundary. 

A2—5 to 9 inches, brown (10YR 5/3) sandy loam; weak 
medium, granular. structure; friable; many fine 
roots; strongly acid; abrupt, smooth boundary. 

B1—9 to 12 inches, strong-brown (7.5YR 5/6) sandy loam; 
weak, fine, subangular blocky structure; friable; 
common fine roots; few patchy clay films; strongly 
acid; clear, wavy boundary. 

B21t—12 to 31 inches, yellowish-red (5YR 5/8) sandy clay 
loam; moderate, fine and medium, subangular 
blocky structure; friable; few fine roots; patchy 
clay films on ped faces; strongly acid; clear, wavy 
boundary. 

B22t—31 to 46 inches, yellowish-red (5YR 4/8) sandy clay 
loam; moderate, medium, subangular blocky struc- 
ture; friable; few fine roots; patchy clay films on 
ped faces, clay coatings on sand grains; strongly 
acid; clear, wavy boundary. 

B238t—46 to 63 inches, red (2.5YR 4/8) sandy loam; few, 
fine, distinct mottles of reddish yellow; weak, 
medium, subangular blocky structure; friable; few 
clay films on some ped faces, clay coatings on 
sand grains; strongly acid; clear, wavy boundary. 

B24t—63 to 84 inches, red (2.5YR 4/6) sandy loam; weak, 
fine and medium, subangular blocky structure; 
friable; few patchy clay films, clay coatings and 
bridging on sand grains, few pockets of uncoated 
sand grains; strongly acid. 


The Ai horizon ranges from dark grayish brown to 
brown; the Ap and A2 horizons range from brown to red- 
dish yellow. The upper part of the Bt horizon is yellowish- 
red or red sandy clay loam or clay loam, and the lower 
part is red or yellowish red and has mottles in shades of 
yellow and brown. The upper 20 inches of the Bt horizon is 
22 to 80 percent clay. Reaction is strongly acid or very 
strongly acid throughout the profile, except in places where 
the surface layer has been limed. 

Smithdale soils are near the Ruston, Saffell, and Susque- 
hanna soils. They lack the gravel that is present in Saffell 
soils, They lack the A’2 horizon that is in the Ruston soils 
and are less clayey in the lower part of the Bt horizon 
than Ruston soils. Smithdale soils are better drained than 
Rusquehaune: soils, and they have a coarser textured B 

orizon. 


Smithdale sandy loam, 8 to 12 percent slopes (SmD),— 
This soil is on: uplands. The surface layer is about 6 
inches thick. It is about 2 inches of dark grayish- 


brown sandy loam over about 4 inches of brown sandy 
loam. The upper part of the subsoil is strong-brown 
sandy loam 5 inches thick, The next layer, extending 
to a depth of 46 inches, is yellowish-red sandy clay 
loam. Below 46 inches, and extending to a depth of 85 
inches, is red sandy loam. In a few areas this soil has 
either been cut by rills or a part of its original surface 
layer has been lost through erosion, and the present 
surface layer is mixed with material from the subsoil. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas 
of Providence, Ruston, Saffell, and Susquehanna soils. 

Reaction is strongly acid or very strongly acid. 
Permeability is moderate. Available water capacity is 
medium. Runoff is medium to rapid, and the hazard of 
erosion is severe in cultivated areas. 

Most of the acreage of this soil is used as woodland 
and for pasture, but small areas are cultivated. 

This soil is suited to most crops commonly grown in 
the county, to pasture, and to trees. It is better suited 
to permanent pasture and to woodland than to other 
uses, If management practices include grassing of 
waterways, stripcropping, and farming on the con- 
tour, row crops can be grown in a cropping system 
that includes grasses and legumes in about 3 years out 
of 4. Proper use of crop residue maintains tilth and 
helps to reduce erosion, Pine stands that have an open 
canopy have excellent potential for woodland grazing. 
Capability unit IVe-1; woodland suitability group 
2o1. 

Smithdale sandy loam, 8 to 12 percent slopes, 
severely eroded (SmD3).—This soil is on uplands. The 
surface layer is reddish-yellow sandy loam about 4 
inches thick. The upper 30 inches of the subsoil is yel- 
lowish-red sandy clay loam. Below this, and extending 
to a depth of 86 inches, is yellowish-red to red sandy 
loam. In most areas of this soil a part of the surface 
layer has been lost through erosion. Rills and shallow 
gullies are common, and a few deep gullies have 
formed. 

Included with this soil in mapping are areas of soils 
where the surface layer and much of the upper part of 
the subsoil have been removed by sheet and gully ero- 
sion. Also included are small areas of Providence, 
Ruston, Saffell, and Susquehanna soils. 

Reaction ig strongly acid or very strongly acid. 
Permeability is moderate. Available water capacity is 
medium. Runoff is rapid, and the hazard of erosion is 
very severe in cultivated areas. 

Most of the acreage of this soil is used for pine 
trees and permanent pasture. This soil is well suited 
to pasture and pine trees. Pine stands that have an 
open canopy have good potential for woodland graz- 
ing. Capability unit Vle-1; woodland suitability group 
201. 

Smithdale sandy loam, 12 to 35 percent slopes 
(SmE).—This soil is on uplands, It has the profile 
described as representative of the series. In a few 
areas this soil has either been cut by rills or a part of 
its original surface layer has been lost through ero- 
sion, and the present surface layer is mixed with 
material from the subsoil. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas 
of Ruston, Saffell, and Susquehanna soils. 
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Reaction is strongly acid to very strongly acid. 
Permeability is moderate. Available water capacity is 
medium. Runoff is rapid, and the hazard of erosion is 
very severe in cultivated areas. 

Most of the acreage of this soil is used as woodland. 
A few acres are in permanent pasture. 

This soil is well suited to loblolly and shortleaf 
pines. It is suited to some kinds of pasture. Pine 
stands that have an open canopy have excellent poten- 
tial for woodland grazing. Capability unit VIle-1; 
woodland suitability group 201. 

Smithdale sandy loam, 12 to 35 percent slopes, 
severely eroded (SmE3).—This soil is on uplands. The 
surface layer is about 4 inches of reddish-yellow sandy 
loam. The upper part of the subsoil is yellowish-red 
sandy clay loam about 27 inches thick. Below this the 
subsoil is yellowish-red to red sandy loam and has 
mottles of light brown. In most areas of this soil, a 
part of the surface layer has been lost through ero- 
sion. Rills and shallow gullies are common, and a few 
deep gullies have formed. 

Included with this soil in mapping are areas of soils 
where the surface layer and much of the upper part of 
the subsoil have been removed through sheet and gully 
erosion. Also included are small areas of Ruston, Saf- 
fell, and Susquehanna soils. 

Reaction is strongly acid or very strongly acid. 
Permeability is moderate. Available water capacity is 
medium. Runoff is rapid, and the hazard of erosion is 
very severe in cultivated areas. 

This soil is well suited to loblolly and shortleaf pine 
trees. Pine stands that have an open canopy have fair 
to good potential for woodland grazing. Capability 
unit VIIe-2; woodland suitability group 201. 


Susquehanna Series 


The Susquehanna series consists of somewhat 
poorly drained soils. These soils formed in clayey 
material. They have slopes of 8 to 30 percent. 


In a representative profile the surface layer is 2 
inches of very dark grayish brown silt loam over 5 
inches of brown silt loam. Below this, the upper 19 
inches of the subsoil is red clay that has brownish and 
grayish mottles. The lower part of the subsoil, which 
extends to a depth of 80 inches, is mottled red, brown, 
and gray clay that is grayer with increase in depth. 

Representative profile of a Susquehanna silt loam 
from an area of Susquehanna-Smithdale association, 
hilly, in an area about 800 acres in size used for pine 
trees, 1 mile north of Stephenson Fire Tower on 
ae ae ae Road 165, NEYUSWY, sec. 25, T. 4 

4 R.2E.: 


A1—0 to 2 inches, very dark grayish-brown (10YR 3/2) 
silt loam; weak, fine and medium, granular struc- 
ture; very friable; few to common fine roots; 
strongly acid; abrupt, smooth boundary. 

A2—2 to 7 inches, brown (10YR 4/3) silt loam; weak, fine, 
granular structure and weak, fine, subangular 
blocky; friable; few fine roots; strongly acid; 
abrupt, smooth boundary. 

B21t—7 to 26 inches, red (2.5YR 4/8) clay; common 
fine, prominent mottles of light brownish gray and 
pale brown; moderate, fine and medium, angular 
blocky structure; firm; clay films on ped faces, 


pressure faces; few fine roots; strongly acid; 
clear, wavy boundary. 

B22t—26 to 48 inches, mottled red (2.5YR 5/6), light 
brownish-gray (10YR 6/2), and pale-brown (10YR 
6/3) clay; moderate, medium, angular blocky 
structure; very sticky and plastic, hard; pressure 
faces, clay films on ped faces; strongly acid; clear, 
gradual boundary. 

B23t—48 to 68 inches, mottled light brownish-gray (2.5Y 
6/2) and red (2.5YR 5/6) clay; moderate to 
strong, medium, angular blocky structure; very 
sticky and plastic, hard; pressure faces on peds, 
clay films on ped faces; strongly acid; clear, 
smooth boundary. 

B3g—68 to 80 inches, light brownish-gray (2.5Y 6/2) clay; 
few, fine, prominent mottles of strong brown; 
massive; very sticky and plastic; shiny grooved 
ped faces, some slickensides; strongly acid. 

The A horizon is very dark grayish brown or brown. The 

Bt horizon, in the upper part, is yellowish red to red and 

is mottled with shades of yellow, brown, and gray; in the 

lower part, it has a gray matrix or is mottled with shades 
of gray, red, brown, and yellow. The upper 20 inches of 
the Bt horizon is 35 to 60 percent clay. Reaction is 
strongly acid or very strongly acid throughout the soil. 
Susquehanna soils are near Saffell and Smithdale soils. 

They are poorer drained and finer textured than Saffell or 

Smithdale soils. They lack the high percentage of gravel of 

Saffell soils. 

Susquehanna-Smithdale association, hilly  (SsE).— 
This mapping unit consists of somewhat poorly 
drained, acid soils that have a clayey subsoil and of 
well-drained, acid, loamy soils. These soils are in 
rough, hilly uplands in the northwestern part of the 
county. Slopes are 8 to 30 percent. 

The areas of this mapping unit shown on the 
detailed soil maps are larger, more generalized, and 
more inclusive than the areas of other detailed map- 
ping units shown on the maps, but the composition of 
this unit has been controlled well enough for the 
expected uses of the soils. 

Susquehanna soils make up about 43 percent of this 
mapping unit, and Smithdale soils make up about 31 
percent. The rest consists of Providence soils, Collins 
soils, and excessively drained sandy soils. 

The somewhat poorly drained Susquehanna soils are 
commonly on the lower part of side slopes. A Susque- 
hanna silt loam in this association has the profile 
described as representative of the series. 

Susquehanna soils are strongly acid or very strongly 
acid. Available water capacity is high. Permeability is 
very slow. Runoff is rapid because of the steepness of 
the slopes. 

The well-drained Smithdale soils are on the middle 
and upper parts of the side slopes or on the narrow 
ridgetops. The Smithdale soils have a dark grayish- 
brown to brown sandy loam surface layer about 10 
inches thick. The subsoil is yellowish-red sandy clay 
loam that extends to a depth of about 85 inches. Below 
this, it is yellowish-red or red sandy loam. 

Smithdale soils are strongly acid or very strongly 
acid, Available water capacity is medium. Permeabil- 
ity is moderate. Runoff is medium to rapid because of 
the steepness of the slopes. 

Most areas of this mapping unit are wooded. 
Because of the steep slopes and severe hazard of ero- 
sion, these soils are not suited to cultivated crops or 
pasture. Areas of these soils on uplands are well 
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suited to loblolly and shortleaf pine trees. Narrow 
areas on bottom lands are well suited to yellow-poplar, 
water oak, and other hardwoods. Pine stands that 
have an open canopy have excellent potential for 
woodland grazing. Susquehanna part in capability unit 
VIle4, woodland suitability group 3c2; Smithdale 
part in capability unit VIIe-1, woodland suitability 
group 201. 


Use and Management of the Soils 


General practices of good soil management for culti- 
vated crops and pasture are suggested in the pages 
that follow. In addition, the capability grouping used 
by the Soil Conservation Service is explained, and the 
capability units in the survey area are defined. 

Suggested use and management of each soil and its 
classification by capability unit can be found in the 
mapping unit description of the specified soil in the 
section “Descriptions of the Soils.” Estimated yields of 
the principal crops grown, under high-level manage- 
ment, are shown in table 2. . 

This section also provides information concerning 
the suitability of the soils in Amite County for wood- 
land, for wildlife habitat, and for engineering. It also 
contains information on the use of the soils for com- 
munity development. 


Crops and Pasture 


About one-third of the acreage in Amite County is 
used for crops and pasture. The major crops are 
cotton, corn, and soybeans, but truck crops are grown 
in a few areas, The acreage used for beef cattle and 
dairy farming is increasing. 

Maintaining fertility and controlling erosion are the 
main concerns in management. 

Most crops need a fertilizer that contains nitrogen, 
but some need one that also contains phosphorus and 
potassium. Legumes and some other crops need lime. 
Information about the kind and amount of fertilizér 
needed can be obtained from the local county agent or 
from the Mississippi Agricultural Experiment Station. 

The hazard of erosion is severe on most cultivated 
soils. The degree of the hazard depends on the steep- 
ness of slope, on the texture, structure, and permeabil- 
ity of the soil, and on the amount of plant cover. Prac- 
tices that help to control water erosion are terracing, 
strip farming on the contour, grassing waterways in 
drainage outlets and in exposed areas, and using 
diversion ditches to intercept runoff, Other manage- 
ment practices that help to control erosion are using 
crop residue, keeping tillage to a minimum, and 
installing drains and other water-control structures 
where needed. 

The main grasses and legumes used for permanent 
pasture are bahiagrass, bermudagrass, annual lespe- 
deza, dallisgrass, and tall fescue. The tall fescue is 
used for cool-season grazing. Temporary pasture such 
as millet, sudangrass, ryegrass, and small grain is 
used for supplemental grazing. The principal clovers 
are white, ball, crimson, and arrowleaf. 


High forage yield can be produced if good pasture 
management ig used. The soil should be limed if 
needed, and the proper kind and amount of fertilizer 
should be applied. Grazing should be regulated to 
maintain proper plant height, and weeds should be 
controlled by use of approved herbicides or by 
mowing. 


Capability grouping 


Some readers, particularly those who farm on a 
large scale, may find it practical to use and manage 
alike some of the different kinds of soil on their farm. 
These readers can make good use of the capability 
classification system, a grouping that shows, in a gen- 
eral way, the suitability of soils for most kinds of 
farming. 

The grouping is based on permanent limitations of 
soils when used for field crops, the risk of damage 
when they are farmed, and the way the soils respond 
to treatment. The grouping does not take into account 
major and generally expensive landforming that 
would change slope, depth, or other characteristics of 
the soils; does not take into consideration possible but 
unlikely major reclamation projects; and does not 
apply to rice, cranberries, horticultural crops, or other 
crops that require special management. 

Those familiar with the capability classification can 
infer from it much about the behavior of soils when 
used for other purposes, but this classification is not a 
substitute for interpretations designed to show suita- 
bility and limitations for pasture, for forest trees, or 
for engineering. 

In the capability system, all kinds of soil are 
grouped at three levels: the class, the subclass, and the 
unit. The broadest grouping, the capability class, is 
designated by Roman numerals I to VIII. In class I 
are the soils that have the fewest limitations, the 
widest range of use, and the least risk of damage 
when they are used. The soils in the other classes have 
progressively greater natural limitations. In class VIII 
are soils and land forms so rough, shallow, or other- 
wise limited that they do not produce worthwhile 
yields of crops, forage, or wood products. 

The subclass indicates major kinds of limitations 
within the classes, Within most of the classes there can 
be up to 4 subclasses. The subclasses are indicated by 
adding a small letter, e, w, s, or c, to the class numeral, 
for example, Ile. The letter e shows that the main limi- 
tation is risk of erosion unless close-growing plant 
cover is maintained; w means that water in or on the 
soil interferes with plant growth or cultivation (in 
some soils the wetness can be partly corrected by arti- 
ficial drainage) ; s shows that the soil is limited mainly 
because it is shallow, droughty, or stony; and ¢ indi- 
cates that the chief limitation is climate that is too cold 
or too dry. 

In class I there are no subclasses, because the soils 
of this class have few or no limitations. Class V can 
contain, at the most, only subclasses w, s, and ¢, 
because the soils are subject to little or no erosion but 
have other limitations that confine their use largely to 
pasture and range or to wildlife. 
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Subclasses are further divided into groups called 
capability units. These are groups of soils that are so 
much alike that they are suited to the same crops and 
pasture plants, they require about the same manage- 
ment, and have generally similar productivity and 
other responses to management. Capability units are 
generally identified by numbers assigned locally, for 
example, IIw-2 or Ilfe-4. The unit designation for 
each soil in the county is given in the “Guide to Map- 
ping Units.” 

The classes in the capability system and the sub- 
classes and units represented in Amite County are 
described in the list that follows: 


Class I. Soils that have few limitations that restrict 
their use. 

(No subclass) 

Unit I-1. Well-drained loamy soils that 
have slopes of 0 to 2 percent; on 
uplands. 

Class II. Soils that have moderate limitations that 
reduce the choice of plants or that require moderate 
conservation practices. 

Subclass Ile. Soils that are subject to moderate 
erosion if they are not protected. 


Unit Ile-1. Well-drained loamy soils that 


have slopes of 2 to 5 percent. 

Unit [le-2. Moderately well drained loamy 
soils that are high in silt, have a fragipan, 
and have slopes of 2 to 5 percent. 

Unit [le-3. Moderately well drained loamy 
soils that have a fragipan and have slopes 
of 2 to 5 percent. 

Subclass IIw. Soils that are moderately limited 
because of excess water. 

Unit Ilw-1. Well-drained loamy soils that 
are high in silt; on flood plains. 

Unit IIw-2. Moderately well drained loamy 
soils ; on flood plains. 

Unit Ilw-3. Somewhat poorly drained loamy 
soils that are high in silt; on flood plains. 

Class III. Soils that have severe limitations that 
reduce the choice of plants, require special conserva- 
tion practices, or both. 

Subclass IIIe. Soils that are subject to severe ero- 
sion if they are cultivated and not protected. 

Unit II[Ie-1. Well-drained loamy soils that 
have slopes of 5 to 8 percent. 

Unit Ille-2. Well-drained, severely eroded 
ri soils that have slopes of 2 to 8 per- 
cent. 

Unit I1Ie-3. Moderately well drained loamy 
soils that are high in silt and that have a 
fragipan and s'opes of 5 to 8 percent. 

Unit IIIe4. Moderately well drained, 
severely eroded loams that are high in silt 
and that have a fragipan and slopes of 2 to 
5 percent. 

Unit IlIe-5. Moderately well drained loamy 
soils that have a fragipan and slopes of 5 
to 8 percent. 

Subclass IIIw. Soils severely limited because of 
excess water. 


Unit IlIw-1. Somewhat poorly drained 
loamy soils that are high in silt, and that 
have a fragipan and slopes of 0 to 2 per- 
cent; on uplands. 

Unit Illw-2. Poorly drained loamy soils that 
are high in silt; on flood plains. 

Class IV. Soils that have very severe limitations that 
reduce the choice of plants, require very careful 
management, or both. 

Subclass IVe. Soils that are subject to very severe 
erosion if they are not protected. 

Unit IVe-1. Well-drained loamy soils that 
have slopes of 8 to 12 percent. 

Unit IVe-2. Well-drained gravelly and loamy 
soils that have slopes of 8 to 12 percent. 

Unit IVe-3. Moderately well drained, 
severely eroded loamy soils that are high 
in silt and that have a fragipan and slopes 
of 5 to 8 percent. 

Unit IVe-4. Moderately well drained, 
severely eroded loamy soils that have a 
fragipan and slopes of 2 to 8 percent. 

Class V. Soils that are not likely to erode but have 
other limitations, impractical to remove, that limit 
their use largely to pasture or range, woodland, or 
wildlife habitat. 

Subclass Vw. Soils that have limitations because 
of excess water. 

Unit Vw-1. Excessively drained sandy soils; 
on flood plains. 

Class VI. Soils that have severe limitations that make 
them generally unsuited to cultivation and limit 
their use to pasture or range, woodland, or wildlife 
habitat. 

Subclass Vle. Soils that are severely limited, 
chiefly by risk of erosion, if protective cover is 
not maintained. 

Unit VIe-1. Well-drained, severely eroded 
loamy soils that have slopes of 8 to 12 per- 
cent. 

Class VII. Soils that have very severe limitations that 
make them unsuited to cultivation and that restrict 
their use largely to pasture or range, woodland, or 
food and cover for wildlife. 

Subclass VIle. Soils very severely limited, chiefly 
by risk of erosion, if protective cover is not 
maintained. 

Unit Vile-1. Well-drained loamy soils that 
have slopes of 8 to 35 percent. 

Unit VIle-2. Well-drained, severely eroded 
loamy soils that have slopes of 12 to 35 
percent. 

Unit VIle-3. Well-drained gravelly and 
loamy soils that have slopes of 12 to 30 
percent. 

Unit VIle4. Somewhat poorly drained soils 
that have a clayey subsoil and slopes of 8 
to 30 percent. 

Class VIII. (None in Amite County). Soils and land- 
forms that have limitations that preclude their use 
for commercial plants and restrict their use to rec- 
reation, wildlife habitat, and water supply, or to use 
for esthetic purposes. 
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Estimated yields 


Table 2 shows estimated yields per acre of the prin- 
cipal crops and pasture grown in Amite County under 
a high level of management. The estimates are based 
on nonirrigated crops in years of average rainfall. 
They are based on long-term yields obtained by farm- 
ers who participated in studies made by the Missis- 
sippi Agricultural Experiment Station, on experience 
in working with the soils in the county, and on infor- 
mation provided by the Soil Conservation Service and 
other agricultural agencies in the State. Data obtained 
from experimental plantings were adjusted to reflect 
the combined effect of slope, weather, and level of 
management. 

Under a high level of management, the following 
practices are needed to obtain the yields listed in table 
2: (1) Applying lime and fertilizer as recommended 
by the Mississippi Agricultural Experiment Station; 
(2) planting well-suited crop varieties and hybrids; 
(3) preparing suitable seedbeds; (4) planting or seed- 
ing by suitable methods at recommended rates and at 


optimum times; (5) inoculating legumes; (6) shallow 
plowing of row crops; (7) controlling weeds, insects, 
and diseases; (8) using cropping systems that main- 
tain soil structure and fertility; (9) controlling ero- 
sion by land smoothing, sodding of waterways, and 
cultivating and stripcropping on the contour; and (10) 
protecting pasture from overgrazing. 


Woodland’ 


This section describes the woodland of Amite 
County. It lists the soils, by groups, according to their 
suitability for various kinds of trees. It also explains 
factors that affect the productivity and management 
of wood crops and of forage in woodland. This infor- 
mation can be used by foresters, owners of woodland, 
and others in planning tree plantings, in conserving 
and improving existing stands, and in managing com- 
mercial woodlots. 

2T. D. ALLEN, forester, Soil Conservation Service, and Davip 
W. SANDERS, range conservationist, Soil Conservation Service, 
assisted in preparing this section. 


TABLE 2.—Estimated acre yields of crops and pasture plants under high-level management 


[Absence of a yield figure means data are not available or that the crop is not commonly grown on the soil] 


Cotton 
(lint) 


Soil 


0 
Ruston sandy loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes. 
Ruston sandy loam, 2 to 5 percent s! 


Smithdale sandy loam, 
eroded____ oe 


Pasture 
Corn Soybeans 
Coastal Bahia- | Common 
bermuda-| Fescue grass bermuda- 
grass grass 
Animal-unit- | Animal-unit- | Animal-unit- | Animal-unit- 
month t month ! ‘month * ‘month © 
10.5 8.5 9.5 8.0 
3.5 8.5 2.5 
9.0 8.0 7.0 
10.0 9.0 9.0 8.0 
10.5 8.6 8.0 7.5 
8.5 8.0 9.0 8.0 
8.0 7.5 8.5 7.0 
8.0 7.5 8.5 7.5 
7.0 7.0 8.0 6.5 
= 8.5 6.0 6.5 
8.5 9.0 8.0 
9.0 7.0 8.5 5.0 
9.0 7.0 8.5 5.0 
25 9.0 6.5 8.0 5.0 
30 10.5 10.0 10.5 6.0 
60 30 10.0 9.0 9.5 5.0 
55 25 9.5 8.0 8.0 5.0 
9.5 8.0 8.0 5.0 
9. 7.0 5.0 
5. 5.0 4.0 
aca 9.0 r Be0r 
1 4.0 
7. 4.5 
4.5 


1 Animal-unit-month is a term used to express the carrying capacity of pasture. It is the number of animal units carried per acre, mul- 
tiplied by the number of months the pasture is grazed during a single grazing season without injury to the sod. An acre of pasture that pro- 
vides 2 months of grazing for two cows has a carrying capacity of 4 animal-unit-months. 
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About 68 percent, or 319,000 acres, of Amite County 
is classified as commercial forest land. This acreage is 
divided into the following ownership classes (5): 
148,700 acres, miscellaneous private; 99,100 acres, 
farmer; 34,500 acres, national forest; 33,100 acres, 
forest industry; and 8,600 acres, other public, The 
34,500 acres of national forest in Amite County is in 
the Homochitto National Forest. 

The 319,000 acres of commercial forest land is 
divided into forest types, as follows (5) : loblolly-short- 
leaf pine, 165,000 acres; oak-pine, 88,000 acres; oak- 
gum-cypress, 38,000 acres; oak-hickory, 27,500 acres; 
and long leafslash pine, 5,500 acres. Longleaf pine is 
Lona dominant species of the longleaf-slash pine forest 
ype. 


Production of wood crops 


Table 3 contains information that is based on 
detailed plot studies, on measurements of species that 
occupy various kinds of soil, on published and unpub- 
lished records, and on the experience and judgement 
of technicians who work with tree crops. 

Management of woodland can be planned more 
effectively if soils are grouped according to those char- 
acteristics that affect the growth of trees and the 
management of stands. The soils of Amite County 
have been assigned to 7 woodland suitability groups 
(7, 8). These groups are listed in table 8. To find the 
woodland suitability group to which a specific soil has 
been assigned, refer to the “Guide to Mapping Units” 
at the back of this survey. Each group consists of soils 
that have about the same suitability for wood crops, 
potential productivity, and management requirements. 
Soils are grouped according to such characteristics as 
depth; arrangement of layers in the profile; texture, 
drainage, color, reaction, and consistence of each 
layer; content of humus and minerals; and the degree 
of erosion. Also considered in grouping are slope and 
exposure. 

Following are explanations of some of the columns 
in table 3. 

Potential productivity for important tree species is 
rated according to average site index. Site index is the 
average height of the dominant trees in a stand at 30 
years of age for cottonwood trees and at 50 years of 
age for other species, In comparison, a higher site index 
figure indicates a higher potential productivity of the 
soil for wood crops. 

Hazards and limitations that relate to soils include 
erosion hazard, equipment restrictions, and seedling 
mortality. 

Erosion hazard refers to the potential loss of soil 
that can be expected in areas following the cutting of 
trees and in areas where the soil is exposed along 
roads, trails, and firebreaks and in log yards. The 
potential erosion hazard is based on slope, kind of soil, 
soil depth, erodibility, and soil loss tolerance. The 
hazard is slight if expected soil losses are small; mod- 
erate if some soil losses are expected and if care is 
needed to reduce soil losses during logging and other 
woodland operations; and severe if intensive treat- 
ment, special methods of operation, and special equip- 
ment are needed to prevent excessive soil losses. 


Equipment restrictions are rated on the basis of soil 
characteristics that restrict or prohibit the use of such 
equipment as trucks and tractors that are commonly 
used in harvesting and logging operations, in con- 
structing roads, and in controlling brush, weeds, and 
fires. In Amite County, soil characteristics that have 
the most limiting effect are seasonal wetness, poor 
drainage, seasonal high water table, steep slopes, and 
unsuited texture of the surface layer. Slight means 
there is little or no restriction in the kind of equip- 
ment or in the time of year it is used; moderate means 
the use of equipment is restricted seasonally because 
of wetness, flooding, poor drainage, or other hazards; 
and severe means that special equipment is needed. 

Seedling mortality refers to the expected degree of 
mortality of planted or natural seedlings, excluding 
losses caused by plant competition, during the first 
two seasons of growth. Considered in the ratings are 
depth to the water table, hazard of flooding, drainage, 
soil depth and structure, droughtiness, and degree of 
erosion, In tree planting, normal rainfall, good plant- 
ing stock, and proper planting and protection are pre- 
supposed. In natural seeding, such factors as proper 
site preparation, adequate sunlight, normal rainfall, 
and protection from fire, insects, and livestock are 
presupposed, A rating of slight indicates an expected 
loss of less than 25 percent of the planted seedlings; 
moderate, a loss of 25 to 50 percent of the seedlings; 
and severe, a loss of more than 50 percent of the seed- 
lings. Special preparation of the site is needed before 
planting on soils that are rated severe and on most of 
the soils that are rated moderate. 

Species suitable for planting refers to the species of 
trees to be chosen for planting in establishing a stand. 
Species were selected on the basis of their growth and 
of the quality, value, and marketability of the prod- 
ucts obtained from each. 


Production of forage 


Many areas of woodland are suited to grazing. The 
grasses, legumes, and forbs and many of the woody 
plants in the understory of woodland can be used as 
forage, Grazing should be controlled so that desirable 
tree seedlings are not damaged and the main forage 
plants are not overgrazed. 

The amount of forage produced in a woodland area 
varies with the kind of soil, the age of the trees, the 
density of the canopy, and the forage value of the veg- 
etation. For the purposes of this survey, four canopy 
classes are recognized—open canopy, sparse canopy, 
medium canopy, and dense canopy. An open canopy 
shades as much as 20 percent of the ground at 
midday; a sparse canopy shades 21 to 35 percent; a 
medium canopy shades 86 to 55 percent; and a dense 
canopy shades 56 to 70 percent. The potential yield of 
forage, by canopy classes, for each woodland suitabil- 
ity group are shown in table 3. 

The principal forage plants listed in table 3 are 
those that are present when at least 70 percent of the 
understory is made up of high-value plants and the 
canopy is 45 percent or less. As the canopy closes, 
these plants are replaced by shade-tolerant, woody 
species and forage yields become progressively lower. 
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Wildlife* 


The kind of vegetation and the use of the soils 
determine the kinds and numbers of wildlife that live 
in an area, Some kinds of wildlife are adapted to 
woodland, some to marshland, and some to farmland, 
but most species need a combination of these. The 
kinds of soil in an area affect the kinds and abundance 
of vegetation and, thus, the habitat for wildlife. 

All of the soils in Amite County support plants that 
are suitable for some kind of native wildlife. Some 
soils are better than other soils in supporting one kind 
or group of plants. 

The information in this section is intended to guide 
the landowner in providing wildlife habitat. For fur- 
ther information in planning a wildlife program 
suited to the soils and land use patterns of Amite 
County, see a local representative of the Soil Conserva- 
tion Service. 

In table 4, each of the soils of Amite County is 
rated according to its potential for six elements of 
wildlife habitat and for three kinds of wildlife. These 
ratings refer only to the suitability of the soil and do 
not take into account climate, present use of the soil, 
or distribution of wildlife and human populations, The 
potential of individual sites should be determined by 
onsite inspection. 

The meanings of the ratings in table 4 are as fol- 
lows: Good means that habitats are easily improved, 
maintained, or created. There are few or no soil limi- 
tations in habitat management, and _ satisfactory 
results can be expected. Fair means that habitats can 
be improved, maintained, or created on these soils, but 
moderate soil limitations affect habitat management or 
development. A moderate intensity of management 
and fairly frequent attention may be required to 
ensure satisfactory results. Poor means that habitats 
can be improved, maintained, or created on these 
soils, but the soil limitations are severe. Habitat man- 
agement may be difficult and expensive and require 
intensive effort. Results are questionable. Very poor 
indicates that under the prevailing soil conditions, it is 
impractical to attempt to improve, maintain, or create 
habitats. Unsatisfactory results are probable. 

Grain and seed crops—These are domestic grains 
or seed-producing annual plants that provide food for 
wildlife. Examples are corn, proso millet, browntop 
millet, wheat, and oats, The rating reflects the suita- 
bility of the soil, under good management, to produce 
these crops. 

Grasses and legumes.—These are domestic perennial 
grasses and herbaceous legumes that furnish food and 
cover for wildlife. Examples are fescue, clover, shrub 
lespedeza, annual lespedeza, soybeans, ryegrass, love- 
grass, and kudzu, The rating reflects the suitability of 
the soil to produce the various grasses and legumes. 

Wild herbaceous plants.—Native or introduced per- 
ennial grasses, forbs, or weeds that furnish food and 
cover to game species. Examples are pokeweed, tick- 
clover, ragweed, and dove weed. The rating reflects 
3 Epwarp G. SuL.tvan, biologist, Soil Conservation Service, 
prepared this section. 


the suitability of the soil to grow these plants under 
natural conditions with little or no management. 

Hardwood trees and shrubs-——Hardwood trees, 
shrubs, and vines that produce fruit, buds, nuts, and 
foliage and are used by wildlife for both food and 
cover. Examples are oak, hickory, grapes, autumn- 
olive, pyracantha, dogwood, poplar, and multiflora rose. 
The rating reflects the suitability of the soil to grow 
plants of this type. Management is not reflected in the 
rating, although it may be needed and applied. 

Wetland food and cover plants—Annual and per- 
ennial wild herbaceous plants and tree species, exclud- 
ing submerged or floating aquatic plants, that are 
commonly associated with wetland areas. Examples 
are rushes, sedges, smartweed, cattails, water tupelo 
gum, swamp tupelo gum, cypress, and Carolina ash. 
The rating reflects the suitability of the soil to pro- 
duce these plants under natural conditions. 

Shallow water developments—This refers to the 
suitability of the soil for development of shallow 
ponds (figs. 4 and 5) or flooded areas. A water supply 
is necessary. Examples are muskrat marshes, water- 
fowl feeding areas, wildlife watering developments, 
wildlife ponds, and livestock ponds. In most cases, a 
great deal of management is required to create or 
improve this habitat. 

Open-land wildlife.—Birds and mammals that are 
generally associated with cropland, pasture, meadow, 
lawns, or otherwise open areas. Examples are mourn- 
ing dove, quail, foxes, cottontail rabbits, and many 
species of songbird. Open-land areas are also very 
important to woodland wildlife, and this interrela- 
tionship must be considered when planning a manage- 
ment program of any type. 

Woodland wildlife—Birds and mammals of wooded 
areas containing either hardwood or coniferous trees 
and shrubs, or a mixture of both. Examples are deer, 
bear, swamp rabbits, bobcats, and squirrels. 

Wetland wildlife—Birds and mammals that com- 
monly are found in wetland communities such as 
swamps, marshes, or ponds. Examples are muskrat, 
mink, raccoon, redwing blackbirds, snipe, and ducks. 


Use of the Soils in Engineering * 


Some soil properties are of special interest to engi- 
neers because they affect the construction and mainte- 
nance of roads, airports, pipelines, building founda- 
tions, water storage facilities, erosion control 
structures, and drainage systems. Among the soil 
properties most important in engineering are permea- 
bility, compressibility, consolidation characteristics, 
shear strength, shrink-swell potential, available water 
capacity, plasticity, and reaction. 

Information concerning these and related properties 
is given in tables 5, 6, and 7. The estimates and inter- 
pretations in these tables can be used to— 

1. Make studies that will aid in selecting and 
developing sites for industrial, commercial, 
residential, and recreational uses. 

+PauL A. CALHOUN, agricultural engineer, Soil Conservation 
Service, assisted in preparing this section. 
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TABLE 8.—Productivity and management 


‘ Potential productivity Hazards and limitations 
Woodland suitability group, 
description of the soils, soil 


series, and map symbols 


Tree species Average Erosion Equipment 
site index hazard restrictions 
Group Iw8: Somewhat poorly drained to well-drained | Eastern cottonwood FA 110 Slight___.__] Moderate_________ 
moderate to | Cherrybark oak__ a 100 
slow permeability; very high to medium available | Loblolly pine_ a 100 
Sweetgum__ = 100 
Collins: Co. 
Gillsburg: Gb. 
Group 201: Well-drained loamy soils on uplands: mod- | Loblolly pine_- 90 “Slight. 21.2) ‘Slights.c.-<-.22.2 
erate permeability; medium available water ca- | Longleaf pine_ 70 
pacity. Slash pine. ___ 90 
Ruston: RuA, RuB, RuB3, RuC, RuC3. 
Smithdale: SmD, SmD3, SmE, SmE3. 
Susquehannah: SsE, Smithdale part. 
For Susquehanna part, see group 3c2. 
Group 207: 
Moderately well drained loamy soils that have a fragi- | Loblolly pine__ 90 Slight______ Slight222 sossz vee. 
pan; on uplands: moderate permeability to the | Longleaf pine. 70 
depth of the fragipan and moderately slow in the | Slash pine 90 
fragipan; medium available water capacity. Sweetgum ._ 90 
Ora: OrB, OrB3, OrC, OrC3. Yellow-poplar__ 100 


Moderately well drained soils that have a fragipan; | Cherrybark oak 80 Shight_____- Slight: 222225222 


on uplands: moderate permeability to the depth | Loblolly pine_ d 90 
of the fragipan and moderately slow in the fragi- | Longleaf pine Zi 70 
pan; medium available water capacity. Slash pine__ Cs 90 
Providence: PrB, PrB3, PrC, PrC3. Sweetgum__ = 90 
Group 2s5: Excessively drained, sandy soils on flood | Water oak__ 105 Slight._____ Moderate__..----- 
plains: moderately rapid permeability; low avail- | Willow oak_ 90 
able water capacity. Sweetgum __ 90 
Bruno: Br. 
Group 8c2: Somewhat poorly drained soils that have a | Loblolly pine__ - 80 Slight..___. Moderate... ---- 
clayey subsoil; on uplands: very slow permeability; | Longleaf pine S 70 
high available water capacity. Slash pine___ 7 80 
Susquehanna: SsE. 
For Smithdale part, see group 2o1. 
Group 3w9: Poorly drained soils on flood plains: slow | Loblolly pine_ E 85 Slight______ Severe. _..-___--- 
permeability; high available water capacity. Slash pine. | 85 
Peoria: Pe. Sweetgum __ 85 
Group 4f2: Well-drained, gravelly soils on uplands: | Loblolly pine__ 10 Slight______ Moderate___------ 
moderate permeability in the upper part of the | Longleaf pine_ 50+ 
profile and rapid in the lower part; medium avail- ' Shortleaf pine. 60 
able water capacity. Slash pine 70 


Saffell: SaD, SaE. 


1 No forage plants listed or yield data given for group 2s5. These are areas of hardwoods and are not suited to grazing. 


2. Make preliminary evaluations that will aid in tures with soil mapping units to develop infor- 


selecting locations for highways and airports 
and in planning detailed surveys of the soils 
at the site. 

Develop information that will aid in designing 
drainage systems, farm ponds, diversion ter- 
races, and other structures that are used for 
soil and water conservation. 


4. Locate probable sources of sand and gravel. 
5. Correlate performance of engineering struc- 


mation that can be useful in designing and 
maintaining such structures. 

Determine the suitability of soils for cross- 
country movement of vehicles and construc- 
tion equipment. 

Supplement information obtained from pub- 
lished maps and reports and aerial photo- 
graphs for the purpose of making maps and 
reports that can be used readily by engineers. 
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Hazards and limi- 


Understory vegetation used as forage 


tations—Continued 
Species suitable for planting 
Seedling Principal plants of high forage value Estimated yield 
mortality 
Lbs of air-dry forage per acre 
Slight___ Green ash, white ash, eastern Pinehill bluestem, switchgrass, Open canopy, 2,500 to 3,500. 


Slight.--.22--2.2-- 


Slight. 


Moderate____.-_-__ 


Slight to moderate___ 


Moderate to severe._ 


Moderate. ._______- 


cottonwood, cherrybark oak, 
loblolly pine, slash pine, sweet- 
gum, yellow-poplar. 


Loblolly pine, slash pine__.._.------ 


Cherrybark oak, loblolly pine, slash 


pine, yellow-poplar. 


Cherrybark oak, white oak, loblolly 
pine, slash pine, sweetgum. 


Cherrybark oak, water oak, willow 
oak, sweetgum, yellow-poplar. 

Loblolly pine, longleaf pine, slash 
pine, 


Loblolly pine, slash pine, sweetgum__ 


Loblolly pine, slash pine________... __ 


switch cane, longleaf uniola, 
grassleaf gold-aster, and honey- 
suckle, 


Pinehill bluestem, indiangrass, big 
bluestem, grassleaf goldaster, 
and perennial lespedeza. 


Pinehill bluestem, longleaf uniola, 
indiangrass, grassleaf goldaster, 
beaked panicum, and tick clover. 


Pinehil! bluestem, switch cane, 
longleaf uniola, beaked panicum, 
perennial lespedeza, and tick 
clover. 


Pinehill bluestem, longleaf uniola, 
indiangrass, beaked panicum, 
grassleaf goldaster, and tick 
clover. 


Pinehill bluestem, switchgrass, switch 
cane, longleaf uniola, perennial 
lespedeza, and honeysuckle. 


Pinehill bluestem, slender bluestem, 
low panicums, and pineywoods 
dropseed. 


Sparse canopy, 1,500 to 3,000. 
Medium canopy, 800 to 1,800. 
Dense canopy, 200 to 1,000. 


Open canopy, 2,000 to 2,800. 
Sparse canopy, 1,000 to 2,600. 
Medium canopy, 500 to 1,000. 
Dense canopy, 0 to 500. 


Open canopy, 1,500 to 2,200. 
Sparse canopy, 1,000 to 2,000. 
Medium canopy, 500 to 1,000. 
Dense canopy, 0 to 500. 


Open canopy, 3,000 to 4,000. 
Sparse canopy, 1,800 to 3,100. 
Medium canopy, 1,000 to 1,900. 
Dense canopy, 500 to 1,000. 


(). 


Open canopy, 1,500 to 2,200. 

Sparse canopy, 1,000 to 2,000, 
edium canopy, 500 to 1,000. 

Dense canopy, 0 to 500. 


Open canopy, 2,500 to 3,500. 
Sparse canopy, 1,500 to 3,000. 
Medium canopy, 800 to 1,800. 
Dense canopy, 200 to 1,000. 


Open canopy, 1,200 to 1,600. 
Sparse canopy, 800 to 1,400. 
Medium canopy, 300 to 800. 
Dense canopy, 0 to 400. 


8. Develop other preliminary estimates for con- 
struction purposes pertinent to a particular 
area. 


With the soil map for identification of soil areas, 
the engineering interpretations reported here can be 
useful for many purposes. It should be emphasized, 
however, that these interpretations do not eliminate 
the need for sampling and testing at the site of spe- 
cific engineering works, especially works that involve 


heavy loads and excavations deeper than the depth of 
layers here reported. 

Some terms used by soil scientists have a different 
meaning in soil science than in engineering. The Glos- 
sary defines many of these terms as they are com- 
monly used in soil science. 


Engineering classification systems 


Two systems of soil classification are in general use 
by engineers. They are the AASHO system (1), 
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a ee He. 8% 
se in % 


Figure 4.—-Catfish ponds for commercial use in an area of Providence silt loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes. 


adopted by the American Association of State High- 
way Officials, and the Unified system (16), used by 
SCS engineers, the Department of Defense, and 
others. 

The AASHO system is used to classify soils accord- 
ing to those properties that affect use in highway con- 
struction. In this system, a soil is classified in one of 
seven principal groups. The groups range from A-1, 
which consists of soils that have the highest bearing 
strength and are the best soils for subgrade, to A-7, 
which consists of soils that have low strength when 
wet and are the poorest soils for subgrade. Within 
each group, the relative engineering value of a soil 
material can be indicated by a group index number. 
Group indexes range from 0, for the best material, to 
20, for the poorest. AASHO classifications for tested 
soils, with group index numbers in parentheses, are 
shown in table 5. The estimated classification, without 
group index numbers, is given in table 6 for all soils 
mapped in the survey area. 

In the Unified system soils are classified as coarse 
grained, fine grained, or organic, according to particle- 
size distribution, plasticity, liquid limit, and organic- 
matter content. Soils are classified in 15 groups. 
Eight groups are coarse-grained soils in which more 
than half of the particles are larger than 0.074 milli- 
meter. Symbols for these groups consist of the letters 
G for gravel or S for sand combined with the letters 


W for well graded, P for poorly graded, M for silty, 
or C for clayey. Six groups are fine-grained soils. 
More than half of the particles in these soils are 
smaller than 0.074 millimeter. These groups are desig- 
nated by the letter M for silts, C for clays, or O for 
organic, combined with the letters L for low liquid 
limit or H for high liquid limit. Highly organic or peaty 
soils are designated by the symbol Pt. Soils on the bor- 
derline between two classes are designated by symbols 
for both classes; for example, ML-CL. 


Engineering test data 


Table 5 contains engineering test data for two 
major soil series in Amite County. Tests were made 
by the Mississippi State Highway Department in 
accordance with standard procedures to help evaluate 
the soils for engineering purposes. The engineering 
classifications given are based on data obtained by 
mechanical analysis and by tests to determine liquid 
limits and plastic limits. The mechanical analyses 
were made by combined sieve and hydrometer meth- 
ods. Some terms used in table 5 are explained in the 
following paragraphs. 

In a moisture-density, or compaction test, a sample 
of soil material is compacted several times at the same 
compactive force, but each time at a higher moisture 
content. The dry density, unit weight, of the soil mate- 
rial increases until the optimum moisture content is 
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Figure 5.—Farm pond used for recreation and for livestock water. 


TABLE 4,—Potential for wildlife habitat and kinds of wildlife 
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Soil series and 


Elements of wildlife habitat 


Kinds of wildlife 


map symbols Wetland Shallow- 
Grain and | Grasses Wild Hardwood | food and water Open-land | Woodland | Wetland 
seed crops and herbaceous | trees and cover develop- 
legumes plants shrubs plants ment 
a Very poor_ Very poor. 
al Very poor. Very poor. 
: 2 ‘air. _.- Fair. 
Collins: Co a Poor. 
Gillsburg: Gb. PB Fair. 
Ora: OrB, OrB3, Poor. 
Orc, Orc3. 
Peoria: Pe.____--_-- Fair. ....--- Good____. Good. 
Providence: PrB, Good___.- Very poor_ Very poor. 
PrB3, PrC, PrC3. 
Ruston: 
RuA, RuB, RuB3_-_| Good____-] Good____- Good _-___- Poor____.- Very poor_ Very poor. 
_| Fair Good. ___- Very poor_| Very poor. Very poor. 
Fair______- Very poor_| Very poor. Very poor. 
Fair__-__- Very poor_| Very poor Very poor. 
Very poor_| Very poor Very poor. 
SmE, SmE3_- Very poor_| Very poor_ Very poor. 
Susquehanna: Fait. occ Good ____- Very poor_| Very poor_ Very poor, 
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TABLE 5.—Engineering 
{Tests made by Mississippi State Highway 


Moisture density 1 
Soil name and location Parent material Report No. Depth 
Maximum Optimum 
dry density moisture 
I Lb ft Pet 
Ariel silt loam: . ine 
1.5 mile N. of East Fork Church and 0.5 | Shallow loess and coastal 9013481 8-21 108 16 
mile W. on gravel road, SEMNW{ sec. plain material. 9013482 39-54 108 16 
18, T. 3 N., R. 5 E. Modal. 
Ora loam: 
NEYUNEY sec. 8, T. 2.N., R. 6 E. Modal__| Coastal plain loamy ma- 551976 9-23 107.1 18.3 
terial that has a fragi- 551977 23-39 118.6 12.7 
pan. 551978 39-68 108.3 17.6 


1 Based on AASHO Designation T 99-57, Method A (1). 


* Mechanical analyses according to the AASHO Designation T 88-57 (1). Results by this procedure may differ somewhat from the results 


obtained by the soil survey proc 


hydrometer method and the various grain-size fractions are calculated on the basis of all the material, including that coarser tl 


lure of the Soil Conservation Service (SCS). In the AASHO procedure, the fine material is analyzed by the 


an 2 milli- 


meters in diameter. In the SCS soil survey procedure, the fine material is analyzed by the pipette method and the material coarser than 2 


reached. After that, the dry density decreases as the 
moisture content increases. The highest dry density 
obtained is the maximum dry density. Moisture den- 
sity data are important in earthwork because, as a 
rule, optimum stability is obtained if the soil is com- 
pacted to about the maximum dry density when it is 
at approximately optimum mositure content. 

Mechanical analysis shows the percentage, by 
weight, of soil particles that pass sieves of specified 
sizes. Sand and coarser materials do not pass the No. 
200 sieve, but silt and clay do. In the AASHO system, 
silt is identified as material finer than 0.074 millimeter 
yet coarser than 0.005 millimeter. Clay is material 
finer than 0.005 millimeter. The distribution of mate- 
rial that passed the No. 200 sieve was determined by 
the hydrometer method. 

Liquid limit and plasticity index indicate the effect 
of water on the strength and consistence of soil mate- 
rial. As the moisture content of a clayey soil is 
increased from a dry state, the material changes from 
a semisolid to a plastic state. As the moisture content 
is further increased, the material changes from a plas- 
tic to a liquid state. The plastic limit is the moisture 
content at which the soil passes from a semisolid to a 
plastic state. The liquid limit is the moisture content 
at which the material changes from a plastic to a 
liquid state. The plasticity index is the numerical dif- 
ference between the liquid limit and the plastic limit. 
It indicates the range of moisture content within 
which a soil material is plastic. 


Estimated soil properties 


Table 6 provides estimates of soil properties signifi- 
cant in engineering. The estimates are based on field 
observations and descriptions, on physical and chemi- 
cal tests of selected representative samples, on test 
data from comparable soils in adjacent areas, and on 
experience in working with the soils in Amite County. 


Soil series are listed in alphabetical order. The map 
symbols follow the name of the soil series. Ratings 
apply only to the depths indicated. The depth to bedrock 
is not given, because bedrock is below the depths indi- 
cated. Following are explanations of some of the col- 
umns in table 6. 

Depth to seasonal high water table is distance from 
the surface of the soil to the highest level that ground 
water reaches in the soil in most years. 

Soil texture is described in table 6 in the standard 
terms used by the Department of Agriculture, These 
terms take into account relative percentages of sand, 
silt, and clay in soil material that is less than 2 milli- 
meters in diameter. “Loam,” for example, is soil mate- 
rial that contains 7 to 27 percent clay, 28 to 50 per- 
cent silt, and less than 52 percent sand. If the soil 
contains gravel or other particles coarser than sand, 
an appropriate modifier is added, as for example, 
“gravelly loamy sand.” “Sand,” “silt,” “clay,” and 
some of the other terms used in USDA textural classi- 
fication are defined in the Glossary of this soil survey. 

Permeability indicates the rate at which water 
moves downward through undisturbed soil material. 
The rate depends largely on texture, porosity, and 
structure of the soil. A rate of less than 0.2 inches per 
hour is slow; 0.2 to 0.63, moderately slow; 0.63 to 2, 
moderate; 2 to 6.3, rapid; and more than 6.3, very 
rapid. The rating in table 6 should not be confused 
with the coefficient of permeability, k-value, used by 
engineers, 

Available water capacity refers to the capacity of a 
soil to hold water available for use by most plants, It 
is commonly defined as the difference between the 
amount of water at field capacity and the amount at 
wilting point. It is commonly expressed as inches of 
water per inch of soil. Available water capacity is 
affected by the texture, structure, and organic-matter 
content of the soil. 
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test data 
Department, Testing Division, Jackson, Miss.] 
Mechanical analysis” Classification 
Percentage passing sieve-— Percentage smaller than— Liquid | Plasticity 
limit index 
AASHO® Unified‘ 
No. 10 No. 40 No. 200 | 0.05 mm | 0,02 mm | 0.005 mm | 0.002 mm 
(2.0 mm) | (0.42 mm) |(0.074 mm) 
Pet 

100 100 94 79 43 22 18 28 5 A-4(9) ML-CL 
100 97 85 80 53 18 13 25 3 A-4(9) ML 
100 99 95 65 47 26 22 38 17 A-6(11) cL 
100 98 88 49 38T 20 17 29 12 A-6(5) cL 
100 99 86 45 43 35 32 43 25 A-7(8) cL 


millimeters in diameter is excluded from calculations of the grain-size fractions. The mechanical analyses used in this table are not suitable for 


use in naming textural classes for soil. 
# Based on AASHO Designation M 145-49 (1). 
4 Based on the Unified soil classification system (17). 


Reaction refers to the degree of acidity or alkalinity 
of a soil, expressed as a pH value. A pH value of 7.0 
is neutral. Lower values indicate acidity and higher 
values indicate alkalinity. 

Shrink-swell potential! indicates the volume change 
to be expected in soil material with changes in mois- 
ture content, Shrinking and swelling of soils cause 
much damage to roads, building foundations, and 
other structures. A high shrink-swell potential indi- 
cates a hazard to the maintenance of structures that 
are constructed in, on, or of material that has this 
rating. 


Engineering interpretations 


Table 7 contains information useful to engineers 
and others who plan to use soil material in the con- 
struction of highways, farm facilities, and buildings. 
Detrimental or undesirable features are emphasized, 
but very important desirable features also are listed. 
The ratings and other interpretations in this table are 
based on the estimated engineering properties of the 
soils shown in table 6; on available test data, including 
those in table 5; and on field experience. The informa- 
tion applies to a depth of 6 feet or less. The terms 
used in table 7 are explained in the following para- 
graphs. 

Topsoil refers to soil material used to topdress 
lawns, roadbanks, and the like, The ratings indicate 
suitability for such use and are based mainly on fertil- 
ity and organic-matter content. 

Ratings for sand and for gravel are based on the 
probability that areas of the soil contain deposits of 
sand, material 0.074 millimeter to 2.0 millimeters in 
diameter, or deposits of gravel, material 2.0 millimeters 
to 3 inches in diameter. Sand and gravel commonly are 
used as filter for drains, as aggregate for concrete, 
and as granular subbase for roads. The ratings do not 
indicate the quality or size of deposits. 


Road fill is material used to build embankments that 
support the subbase, base, or surface course of roads. 
The ratings are based on the performance of soil 
material removed from borrow areas and used for 
highway subgrade. Sandy material that contains ade- 
quate binder is generally the best road fill, and organic 
soil material and plastic clay that has a high shrink- 
swell potential are the poorest. Bruno and Saffell soils 
are generally the best sources of road fill in Amite 
County. 

Highway location is affected mainly by ponding, 
flooding, seasonal high water table, and other hazards 
that affect the construction and maintenance of high- 
ways. In table 7, the soil features that affect highway 
location are for the entire profile of undisturbed soil. 
On soils that are ponded, roads must be constructed on 
high embankments or on areas that are provided with 
surface and subsurface drains. On soils that have a 
hazard of flooding, such as Ariel, Collins, Gillsburg, 
and Peoria soils, roads must be constructed on contin- 
uous embankments that are several feet above the 
usual level of floodwater. 

Farm ponds supply water for livestock and offer 
opportunities for recreation, They are affected mainly 
by soil features that influence the rate of seepage. 
Soils that have moderate or slow permeability, and 
consequently have slow seepage, can be used as reser- 
voir areas. Embankments are earth-filled dams con- 
structed to impound water. Features that affect the 
use of soil as embankment are those that influence the 
strength and stability of the disturbed and compacted 
soil material. 

Agricultural drainage is affected mainly by soil 
permeability, depth to the water table, and depth to a 
cemented layer, sand, or other material that impedes 
or accelerates the movement of water through the soil. 
Slope is also an important factor. Most nearly level 
soils in the county require drainage for crops, but the 
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gently sloping to strongly sloping soils generally do 


not, 


Irrigation systems are affected by such features as 
slope, erodibility, permeability, and drainage. 
Terraces and diversions are essential in places to 


help control erosion and to help protect downslope 
areas from runoff. Shallowness of the soils and irregu- 
lar and steep topography are among the unfavorable 
features. 

Waterways for agricultural drainage and control of 


TABLE 6.—Estimates of soil properties 


[An asterisk in the first column indicates that at least one mapping unit in this series is made up of two or more kinds of soil. The soils in such 


to other series that appear in the first column 


Classification 
Depth to seasonal Depth 
Soil series and map symbols high water table from USDA texture 
surface Unified AASHO 
Inches 
Ariel? Arisset s-2ccece2 aces About 24 inches in winter a Silt loam _ ML or ML-CL A-4 
and in spring. 30-65 | Silt loam_ ML or CL A-4 or A-6 
Bruno: Bre jesse. sseese cas More than 40 inches. 0-8 | Loamy fine sand_-.-.__._._- SM A2 
8-16 out loam and very fine sandy | ML A-4 
loam. 
16-22 | Loamy fine sand_---___-_-_- SM A-2 
22-58 | Loamy sand, sand, silt loam, | SM, ML A-2, A-4 
and very fine sandy loam. 
Bude? Buesceveoe ee Less than 12 inches to a 0-5 | Silt loam. ML or CL A-4 
perched water table 5-16 i ML or CL A-6 
during a period of high 16-36 ML or CL A-4 
rainfall. 36-60 ML or CL A4 
Collins: Co. About 30 inches in winter 0-42 ML or ML-CL A-4 
and early spring. 42-48 ML A-4 
Gillsburg: Gb_---_-__----- About 20 inches in winter 0-42 | Silt loam A-4 
and in spring. 42-65 | Silt loam_ A-4 
Ora: OrB, OrB3, OrC, About 23 inches to a 0-9 Loam ____ A-4 
Orc3. perched water table 9-23 A-6 
during prolonged rain- 23-39 A-6 
fall. 39-68 A-T, A-6 
Peoria: Pe...-..-.-----.--- At or near the surface in 0-18 | Silt loam and silt_ -| ML A-4 
winter and in spring. 18-36 | Silt and silt loam_ _| ML or CL A-4 
36-72 | Silt loam. -| ML or CL A-4 
Providence: PrB, PrB3, PrC, | About 22 inches to 0-5 | Silt loam _| ML A-4 
PrC3. perched water table 5-22 | Silty clay loam___ .| CL A-T or A-6 
during a wet period. 22-38 | Silty clay loam and silt loam__| CL. A-6 
88-70 | Sandy loam_______--_---_--- sc A-4 
Ruston: RuA, RuB, RuB3, More than 60 inches. 0-12 | Sandy loam______ SM or ML A-4 or A-2 
RuC, RuC3. 12-87 | Sandy clay loam_ SC or CL A-6 
37-54 A-2 or A-4 
54-85 SC or CL A-6 or A-4 
Saffell: SaD, SaE-.-.-------- More than 60 inches. 0-11 | Gravelly sandy loam. A-2 or A-4 
11-17 | Gravelly sandy clay loam_ A-2 or A-4 
17-42 | Gravelly sandy loam_ GM or SM A-2 
42-80 | Gravelly loamy sand_ GM or SM A-2 
Smithdale: SmD, SmD3, SmE, | More than 60 inches, 0-12 | Sandy loam. -| SM, ML A-4 or A-2 
SmE3. 12-46 | Sandy clay loam_ CL, SC A-6 
46-84 | Sandy loam. .| SM A-4 or A-2 
*Susquehanna: SsE__-__.__- More than 80 inches.? 0-7 Silt loam_ _| ML or CL A-4 or A-6 
For Smithdale part, see 7-80 -| CH AT 
Smithdale series. 


1 The ratings in this column should not be construed to be the coefficient of permeability, k-value, used by engineers. 


erosion are generally required for soils on flood plains 
and for nearly level soils on uplands. The erodibility 
of the soil affects shaping, seeding, and establishing 
waterways, and a seasonal high water table limits the 


use of equipment. 


significant in engineering 
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Use of the Soils for Town and Country Planning 


The proximity of Amite County to Baton Rouge, 
Louisiana, and the easy access to all parts of the 
county by State and U.S. Highways have contributed 


mapping units may have different properties and limitations, and for this reason it is necessary to follow carefully the instructions for referring 
of this table. The sign < means less than] 


Percentage passing sieve-— 


_. Available Shrink-swell 
Permeability ' water Reaction potential 
No4 No 10 No 40 No 200 capacity 
(4.7 mm) (2.0 mm) (0.42 mm) (0.074 mm) 
Inches per hour Inches per inch of soil pH 
100 90-100 0.63-2.0 0.20-0.22 4.5-5.5 | Low 
95-100 85-100 0.2-0.63 0.16-0.20 4.5-5.5 | Low. 
80-95 10-30 2.0-6.3 0.05-0.10 5.1-7.3 | Low, 
100 90-100 2.0-6.3 0.15-0.20 5.1-7.3 | Low, 
80-95 10-30 2.0-6.3 0.05-0.10 5.1-7.3 | Low. 
80-90 10-60 2.0-20 0.05-0.10 5.1-7.3 | Low, 
95-100 85-100 0.63-2.0 0.20-0.23 5. -5 | Low. 
95-100 85-100 0.63-2.0 0.18-0.20 4, -5 | Low. 
95-100 85-95 0.2-0.63 0.05-0.10 4, -5 | Low. 
95-100 70-80 0.2-0.63 0.05-0.10 4. -5 | Low. 
100 90-100 0.63-2.0 0.20-0.23 4, -5 | Low. 
100 85-95 0.63-2.0 0.18-0.20 4. -5 | Low. 
100 90-100 0.63-2.0 0.19-0.22 4.5-5.5 | Low. 
100 90-100 0.2-0.63 0.14-0.17 4.5-5.5 | Low. 
10-85 36-45 2.0-6.3 0.10-0.13 4.5-5.5 | Low 
80-100 50-95 0.63-2.0 0.12-0,18 4.5-5.5 | Low. 
80-100 50-90 0.2-0.63 0.05-0.10 4,5-5.5 | Low. 
90-100 50-90 0.2-0.63 0.05-0.10 4,5-5.5 | Low to 
moderate. 

95-100 90-100 0.2-0.63 0.18-0.22 4.5-5.5 | Low. 
100 90-100 0.06-0.2 0.18-0.20 4.5-5.5 | Low. 
90-100 85-95 0.06-0.2 0.12-0.16 4.5-5.5 | Low. 
100 85-100 0.63-2.0 0.20-0.22 4.5-5.5 | Low. 

95-100 85-100 0.63-2.0 0.20-0.22 4.5-5.5 | Moderate. 
90-100 70-90 0.2-0.63 0.05-0.10 4.5-5.5 Ww. 
60-70 36-50 0.2-0.63 0.05-0.10 4.5-5.5 | Low. 
70-95 30-60 0.63-2.0 0.10-0.15 4.5-5.5 | Low. 
80-90 35-15 0.63-2.0 0.15-0.17 -5 | Low. 
70-95 30-50 0.63-2.0 0.10-0.15 .5 | Low. 
75-95 36-55 0.63-2.0 0.14-0.18 -5 | Low. 
75-90 5-85 40-60 20-55 2,0-6.3 0.10-0.12 4.5-5.5 | Low. 
40-65 40-60 40-55 25-45 0.63-2.0 0.10-0.15 4.5-5.5 | Low. 
35-60 30-55 30-50 15-30 2.0-6.3 0.10-0.12 4.5-5.5 | Low. 
35-60 30-50 30-45 15-25 6.3-20 0.04-0.06 4.5-5.5 | Low. 
100 70-95 25-55 2.0-6.3 * 0.10-0.15 4.5-5.5 | Low. 
100 80-90 40-55 0.63-2.0 0.15-0.17 4.5-5.5 | Low. 
100 70-95 25-45 2.0-6.3 0.10-0.15 4.5-5.5 | Low, 
100 85-100 70-30 0.63-2.0 0.16-0.18 4.5-5.5 | Low. 
100 80-100 75-90 <0.06 0.15-0.20 4.5-5.5 | High 


2 This soil is saturated by water in some seasons. 
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TABLE 7.—Engineering 


this series is made up of two or more kinds of soil. 


carefully the instructions for referring to other 


Soil series and 
map symbols 


Suitability as source of— 


Soil features 
affecting— 


Topsoil Sand Gravel Road fill Highway location 

Aviele GAfsooencdecue! Goods. 22.22 5s0cce Not suited. Not suited__. _| Fair: fair traffic- Hazard of flooding_-- 

supporting capac- 
ity. 

Bruno: Br_...------- Poor: surface layer | Good: excess of Not suited____-_--_- Gobde2 avasuscewe Hazard of flooding-_- 
too sandy. fines; needs wash- 

ing. 

Bude: Bu_---------- Fair to good: Not suited_________- Not suited_________. Fair: easily eroded; | Fair traffic-support- 
limited thickness wetness; fair ing capacity; wet- 
of suitable mate- traffic-supporting ness. 
rial in some capacity. 
places. 

Collins: Co____-----| Good_--.-.-------- Not suited____.____] Not suited___._____- Fair wetness; fair Hazard of flooding ___ 

traffic-supporting 
capacity. 

Gillsburg: Gb__----_ ‘Good)..--5-2---46. Not suited. Fair: wetness; fair | Hazard of flooding___| 

traffic-supporting 
capacity. 
Ora: OrB, OrB3, Fair: limited thick- | Not suited________-- Not suited________.. Fair: fair traffic- Fair traffie-support- 
Orc, OrC3. ness of suitable supporting capac- ing capacity; wet- 
material. ity. ness. 

Peoria: Pe.____--__- Poor: wetness; Not suited________..| Not suited_________- Poor: wetness; Hazard of flooding; 
seasonal high seasonal high wetness. 
water table. water table, 

Providence: PrB, Fair: limited thick- | Fair: sand below a | Not suited___._.-___ Fair: fair traffic- Fair traffic-support- 

PrB3, PrC, PrC3. ness of suitable depth of 4 feet. supporting capac- ing capacity; mod- 
material. ity. erate erodibility. 

Ruston: RuA, RuB, Fair: limited thick- Not suited________.- Good. __.---------- All features favor- 

RuB3, RuC, RuC3. ness of suitable able. 
material. 

Saffell: SaD, SaE----- Poor: coarse frag- | Fair to poor: ex- Fair: excess of 
ments. cess of fines and fines. 

coarse fragments. 
Smithdale: SmD, Fair: limited thick- | Not suited________.- Not suited_.....-_.- GO0d ee a5 ee psecan Slope..-2-2--.22-2- 
SmD3, SmE, SmE3. ness of suitable 
material, 
*Susquehanna: SsE..-| Poor: clayey ata Not suited_......--- Not suited_______.__] Poor: high shrink- | High shrink-swell 
For Smithdale depth of 7 inches. swell potential. { potential. 
part, see 
Smithdale 


series. 


interpretations 
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The soils in such mapping units may have different properties and limitations, and for this reason it is necessary to follow 
series that appear in the first column of this table] 


Soil features affecting—Continued 


Farm ponds 


Reservoir areas 


Embankments 


Drainage for 
erops and 
pasture 


Trrigation 


Terraces and 
diversions 


Waterways 


Moderately slow 
permeability. 


Moderately rapid 
permeability below 
a depth of 16 in- 
ches. 


Slow seepage; mod- 
erately slow 
permeability. 


Moderate perme- 
ability. 


Moderately slow 
permeability. 


Moderately slow 
permeability. 


Slow permeability... 


Moderately slow 
permeability; shal- 
low over perme- 
able material in 
places. 


Excessive seepage in 
places. 


Moderate to rapid 
permeability; ex- 
cessive seepage in 
places. 


Excessive seepage in 
places. 


Very slow perme- 
ability. 


Fair stability; me- 
dium compressi- 
bility. 


Poor resistance to 
piping and 
erosion. 


Fair to good stabil- 
ity; medium 
compressibility. 


Medium compressi- 
bility; fair re- 
sistance to piping 
and erosion. 


Medium compressi- 
bility; fair re- 
sistance to piping 
and erosion. 


Medium compressi- 
bility; good to fair 
resistance to pip- 
ing and erosion. 


Fair to poor stabil- 
ity; poor to good 
resistance to pip- 
ing and erosion. 


Medium compressi- 
bility; fair re- 
sistance to piping 
and erosion. 


Moderate perme- 
ability if com- 
pacted. 


Fair stability_______ 


Moderate perme- 
ability if com- 
pacted. 


Moderate stability; 
high compressi- 
bility. 


Needs surface drain- 
age; hazard of 
flooding, 


Not needed; exces- 
sively drained; 
hazard of flood- 
ing. 


Needs surface drain- 
age; high water 
table during a 
prolonged period 
of rainfall. 


Needs surface drain- 
age; hazard of 
flooding. 


Needs surface drain- 
age; hazard of 
flooding; seasonal 
high water table. 


Not needed; mod- 


erately well 
drained; slope. 


Needs surface drain- 
age and dragline 
ditches; high 
water table. 


Moderately well 
drained, 


Well drained______.- 


Well drained_______- 


‘Well drained. _____- 


Steep slopes... _._-_- 


Moderate intake 
rate; high avail- 
able water capac- 
ity. 


Rapid intake rate; 
low available 
water capacity. 


Moderate intake 
rate; medium 
available water 
capacity. 


Moderate intake 
rate; very high 
available water 
capacity. 


Moderate intake 
rate; high avail- 
able water capac- 
ity. 


Moderate intake 
rate; medium 
available water 
capacity. 


Slow permeability; 
wetness, 


Moderate intake 
rate; fragipan re- 
stricts perme- 
ability. 


Moderate intake 
rate; medium 
available water 
capacity. 


Moderate intake 
rate; medium 
available water 
capacity. 


Mery slow perme- 
ability. 


Nearly level_ 


Nearly level___-.__- 


Nearly level. 


Nearly level_-.----- 


Nearly level______.. 


All features favor- 
able. 


Nearly level_-_-_--.- 


All features favor- 
able. 


All features favor- 
able. 


Steep slopes___.____ 


All features favor- 
able, except 
severe to very 
severe hazard of 
erosion if slope 
is more than 8 
percent, 


Severe hazard of 
erosion; high 
shrink-swell po- 
tential. 


High available water 
capacity; good for 
sod. 


Low available water 
capacity; sod dif- 
ficult to establish. 


Medium available 
water capacity; 
good for sod. 


Very high available 
water capacity; 
good for sod. 


High available water 
capacity; good for 
sod. 


Medium available 
water capacity; 
good for sod. 


High available water 
capacity; sod dif- 
ficult to establish; 
wetness. 


Medium available 
water capacity; 
good for sod. 


Medium available 
water capacity; 
good for sod. 


Medium available 
water capacity; 
severe hazard of 
erosion. 


Medium available 
water capacity; 
severe hazard of 
erosion where 
steep; sod difficult 
to establish, 


Very slow perme- 
ability; high 
shrink-swell po- 
tential; sod diffi- 
cult to establish. 
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to the steadily increasing demand for sites for housing 
subdivisions, vacation cottages, and recreational facili- 


ties in the county. 


This section provides information that can be used 
by planners, builders, developers, landscape architects, 
and others interested in nonfarm uses of the soils. 

Table 8 lists slight, moderate, and severe degrees of 
limitation for dwellings, sewage lagoons, septic tank 


absorption fields, 


camp areas, 


picnic areas, play- 


grounds, and paths and trails. Among the kinds of 


limitation considered are wetness, 
depth to the water table, 


permeability, 


texture, slope, 
bearing 


strength, and the hazard of flooding. The information 
in table 8 does not eliminate the need for onsite inves- 
tigation, but it can be used as a guide in the selection 


of sites for a given use. 


TABLE 8.—Degree and kind of limitation 


Soil series and map symbols 


Dwellings without basements ' 


Sewage lagoons 


Septic tank absorption fields 


Atlele, Aes soscese sescecpcess se 


Collins: Go... --+=,2-=.2-.---- 


Gillsburg: Gb______.--________- 


Ora: OrB, OrB3, OrC, OrC3__.-- 


Peoria: 


Providence: PrB, PrB3, PrC, PrC3__ 


RuB, RuB3 ss sce os sass 
RuC, RuC3_.. 


Smithdale: 
SmD, SmD3. 
SmE, SmE3_ 


Susquehanna: 


SsE. 
Susquehanna part_____._____. 


Smithdale part________-_-___- 


Severe: hazard of flooding__-_. 
Severe: hazard of flooding___-_- 
Severe: seasonal high water 


table; wetness; moderately 
slow permeability. 


Severe: hazard of flooding____- 


Severe: hazard of flooding; 
seasonal high water table. 


Moderate: wetness; medium 
bearing strength. 


Severe: wetness; hazard of 
flooding. 


Moderate: wetness; medium 


bearing strength. 


Moderate: 


slope 
Severe: 


slope. _ 


Moderate: 


slope. 
Severe: 


slope___ 


Severe: high shrink-swell po- 
tential; wetness; slope. 


Severe: slope__..-.-..--__--_ 


.| Severe: 


.| Severe: 


Severe: seasonal high water 
table; hazard of flooding. 

Severe: moderately rapid per- 
meability. 

Severe: seasonal high water 
table. 

Severe: seasonal high water 


table; hazard of flooding. 


Severe: hazard of flooding; 
seasonal high water table. 


Moderate where slopes are 2 to 
5 percent. 

Severe where slopes are more 
than 5 percent. 


Severe: seasonal high water 
table; hazard of flooding. 


Moderate where slopes are 2 
to 5 percent. 

Severe where slopes are more 
than 5 percent. 


Moderate: 
ability. 
Moderate: slope; moderate 
permeability. 
slope__ 


moderate perme- 


Severe: 
Severe: 


slope__ 
slope__ 


Severe: 


Severe: 


Severe: 


Severe: moderately slow per- 
meability; hazard of flooding. 


Severe: hazard of flooding; 
moderately rapid permea- 
bility. 


Severe: seasonal high water 
table; moderately slow per- 
meability in fragipan. 


Severe: hazard of flooding; 
seasonal high water table, 


Severe: hazard of flooding; 
seasonal high water table. 


Severe: moderately slow per- 
meability. 
Severe: slow permeability; 


seasonal high water table; 
hazard of flooding. 


Severe: moderately slow per- 
meability. 

Slight.<..-ceceseesgee5c2cee) 

Slight: ...5o-cecgsectcecksece| 

Moderate: slope__- 

Moderate: slope_ 2 

Severe: slope_-_ 

Moderate: slope_ 

Severe: slope. __ 


Severe: very slow perme- 
ability; slope. 


Severe: slope: .- ou. o--ecse 


1 Engineers and others should not apply specific values to the estimates for bearing strength given in this column. 


AMITE COUNTY, 


Dwellings without basements refer to houses and 
other buildings not more than three stories high. The 
type of sewage disposal system is not considered in 


the evaluation. Intensive site 
required. 


preparation generally is 


Soils that have slight limitation for dwellings have 
slopes that are less than 8 percent, have low shrink- 
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water table below a depth of 30 inches all year. Soils 
that have moderate limitation have features that are 
generally favorable, except for one or more of the fol- 
lowing: slopes that are 8 to 12 percent, a seasonal high 
water table between depths of 20 and 30 inches, or 
moderate shrink-swell potential. Soils that have severe 
limitation have slopes that are more than 12 percent, 


swell potential, are free from flooding, and have a have high shrink-swell potential, are frequently 
for town and country planning 
Camp areas Picnic areas Playgrounds Paths and trails 

Severe: hazard of flooding.-_..-- Moderate: hazard of flooding__| Severe: hazard of flooding... -__ Slight. 

Severe: hazard of flooding---___- Moderate: hazard of flooding; | Severe: hazard of flooding____-! Moderate: hazard of flooding; 
loamy fine sand surface loamy fine sand surface 
texture, texture. 

Moderate: wetness; moderately | Moderate: wetness. ___._._.-- Moderate: wetness; moder- Moderate: wetness. 

slow permeability. ately slow permeability. 

Severe: hazard of flooding. -..-_- Moderate: hazard of flooding._| Severe: hazard of flooding---_- Moderate: hazard of flooding. 

Severe: wetness......-.-------- Moderate: wetness.__________ Severe: wetness____._________ Moderate: wetness. 

Moderate: moderately slow Slight__ Slight where slopes are 0 to 2 Slight. 

permeability. percent. 
Moderate where slopes are 2 to 
5 percent. 
Severe where slopes are more 
than 5 percent: moderately 
slow permeability. 

Severe: wetness; hazard of Severe: wetness_.____________ Severe: wetness; hazard of Severe: wetness. 

flooding. flooding. 

Moderate: moderately slow SMIPR Gao oo oe ot el Moderate: moderately slow Slight. 

permeability. permeability. 

Slights< 2 ees 4 es Lose sn eokgece Slight: ----ss-22esceeuceca-ce Slight. 

Slightq-2+-022ssc-scnesecessuces Moderate: slope.___._.------- Slight. 

Slight_. al Severe: slope______-____---__ Slight. 

Moderate: slope_ .| Moderate: slope__ Severe: slope__ Slight. 

Severe: slope__. Severe: slope__-_ Severe: slope__ Moderate where slopes are 12 

to 25 percent, 
Severe where slopes are more 
than 25 percent. 

Moderate: slope__ Moderate: slope__ .| Severe: slope. _ Slight. 

Severe: slope _| Severe: slope____ Severe: slope. Moderate where slopes are 12 

to 25 percent. 
Severe where slopes are more 
than 25 percent. 

Severe: very slow permeability; | Moderate where slopes are less | Severe: very slow perme- Moderate where slopes are less 

wetness; slope, than 15 percent: wetness. ability; slope; wetness. than 25 percent: wetness. 
Severe where slopes are more Severe where slopes are more 
than 15 percent. than 25 percent. 

Severe: slope. ._..___-____-_--- Severe: slope_____________-_- Severe: slope_________-_-.--- Severe: slope. 
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flooded, or have a seasonal high water table above a 
depth of 20 inches. 

Sewage lagoons are embankment ponds used to hold 
sewage long enough for bacterial decomposition of the 
solids. Properties that affect the pond floor and the 
stability of the embankment are considered. Among 
them are soil texture, erodibility, permeability, organ- 
ic-matter content, slope, and flood hazard. 

Septic tank absorption fields are subsurface systems 
of tile that distribute effluent from a septic tank into 
the natural soil. The soil material between depths of 
18 and 72 inches is evaluated. Permeability, depth to a 
water table, hazard of flooding, slope, and other prop- 
erties that affect the absorption of effluent and the 
construction and operation of the tile system are con- 
sidered. 

Camp areas are for temporary outdoor living in 
tents, pickup-campers, or camping trailers, Site prepa- 
ration normally includes the clearing of areas for 
tents and trailers and for parking cars. Soils as camp 
areas should be well suited to limited vehicular traffic 
and heavy pedestrian traffic from May through Sep- 
tember. 

Soils that have slight limitation for camp areas 
have slopes that are less than 8 percent, have good 
traffic-supporting capacity, are free from flooding, and 
have slight inherent erodibility. Soils that have moder- 
ate limitation have features that are generally favora- 
ble, except for one or more of the following: a water 
table below a depth of 20 inches during the camping 
season, moderately slow or slow permeability, or 
slopes that are 8 to 12 percent. Soils that have severe 
limitation have slopes that are more than 12 percent, 
have poor traffic-supporting capacity, are frequently 
flooded, or have very slow permeability. 

Pienic areas for outdoor eating are used to some 
degree throughout the year. The soil used as picnic 
area should support heavy pedestrian traffic. Site 
preparation is required for the placement of picnic 
tables and grills. 

Soils that have slight limitation have slopes that are 
less than 8 percent, have good traffic-supporting 
capacity, are free of flooding, and have slight erodibil- 
ity. Soils that have moderate limitation have features 
that are generally favorable, except for one or more of 
the following: moderate traffic-supporting capacity, 
flooding once or twice during the season of use, or 
slopes that are 8 to 12 percent. Soils that have severe 
limitation have slopes that are more than 12 percent, 
have poor traffic-supporting capacity, are frequently 
flooded, or have poor drainage. 

Playgrounds are areas used for children’s activities 
or for baseball, softball, tennis, archery, target and 
skeet shooting, and other group or competitive sports. 
Site preparation that includes clearing, grading, shap- 
ing, and draining are needed in some places where rel- 
atively large areas are used as playgrounds. 

Soils that have slight limitation have slopes that are 
less than 2 percent, have good traffic-supporting 
capacity, and have good drainage. Soils that have 
moderate limitation have features that are generally 
favorable, except for one or more of the following: a 
water table below a depth of 20 inches during the 


season of use, flooding once in 2 years during the 
season of use, moderately slow or slow permeability, 
or slopes that are 2 to 5 percent. Soils that have 
severe limitation have slopes that are more than 5 per- 
cent, are subject to flooding, have very slow permea- 
bility, have poor traffic-supporting capacity, or are 
wet. 

Paths and trails are used for hiking, horseback 
riding, and bicycling. Selection of sites for these activ- 
ities is largely influenced by the natural condition of 
the soils. However, sites commonly need some clearing 
and minor cuts and fills. 

Soils that have slight limitation have slopes that are 
less than 12 percent, have good traffic-supporting 
capacity, are free of flooding, and have slight erodibil- 
ity. Soils that have moderate limitation have features 
that are generally favorable, except for one or more of 
the following: a water table within a depth of 20 
inches for a short period, flooding 2 or 3 times during 
the season of use, slopes that are 12 to 25 percent, or 
fair traffic-supporting capacity. Soils that have severe 
limitation have slopes that are more than 25 percent, 
have poor traffic-supporting capacity, or are fre- 
quently flooded. 


Formation and Classification of Soils 


This section tells how the major factors of soil for- 
mation have affected the soils in Amite County and 
describes how soil horizons have developed. It explains 
the current system of soil classification and shows the 
classification of each soil series in the county. It also 
gives laboratory data for selected soils. 


Factors of Soil Formation 


Soil is the product of soil-forming processes acting 
on accumulated or deposited geologic material. The 
five major factors in soil formation are parent mate- 
rial, climate, plants and animals, relief, and time (9). 
Climate and living organisms are the active forces of 
soil formation. Their effect on parent material is mod- 
ified by relief and by length of time the parent mate- 
rial has been in place. The relative importance of each 
factor differs from place to place, but normally all the 
factors affect the formation of soil. 


Parent material 


Parent material is the unconsolidated geologic mate- 
rial in which a soil develops. It largely determines the 
chemical and mineralogical composition of the soil. In 
Amite County, the parent material of most soils is 
coastal plain sediment and loess, but some of the soils 
formed in alluvium. 


The soils that formed in shallow loess occur 
throughout the county, except in the southeastern 
part. These soils range from nearly level to steeply 
sloping. The loess ranges from 2 to 4 feet in thickness. 
It is fine textured and has particles of irregular shape. 
If unweathered, it is uniform in physical and chemical 
composition. Most soil scientists believe that the loess 
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was first deposited on the flood plains and was then 
redeposited by wind on the older coastal plain. 

The soils that formed in coastal plain sediment are 
in the southeastern part of the county. These are 
nearly level to steep, sandy soils. They formed in place 
in the Citronelle Formation. This formation was laid 
down by the sea during the Pliocene. 

The soils along the larger streams in the county 
formed in alluvium. Much of the alluvium along East 
Fork Amite, West Fork Amite, and Tangipahoa 
Rivers originated from silty material. The alluvium 
along the Homochitto River originated from sandy 
coastal plain sediment. The sources from which this 
alluvium originated are referred to as the Hattiesburg 
Clay and the Pascagoula Clay Formations, They are 
of Miocene age. 

The soils that formed in alluvium on old, high 
stream terraces and benches have been in place long 
enough to have a developed profile. The soils that 
formed in alluvium on flood plains have a weakly 
developed profile, because they receive additional 
deposits of soil material when flooded. The narrow 
strips of local alluvium, along drainageways through- 
out the county, have been modified very little, if any, 
by the soil-forming processes. 

Climate 

Climate, as a genetic factor of soil formation, 
affects physical, chemical, and biological relationships 
in the soil, mainly through the influence of precipita- 
tion and temperature. Water dissolves mineral and 
organic residue that is in the soil profile, Water that 
percolates through a broad area af soil is dependent 
mainly upon rainfall, relative humidity, and length of 
the frost-free period. Water that percolates downward 
at a given point is affected by physiographic position 
and by permeability of the soil. 

Temperature influences the kind and growth of 
organisms in the soil, and it affects the speed of physi- 
cal and chemical reactions. These reactions are also 
influenced by the warm, moist weather that prevails 
most of the year in Amite County. Water from the 
relatively high amount of precipitation leaches bases 
and other soluble material and carries downward col- 
loidal matter and other less soluble material. The 
mature soils in this county have been leached. Leach- 
ing is active in the young soils. 


Planis and animals 


Micro-organisms, earthworms, plants, and animals 
that live on and in the soil are important in the for- 
mation of soil. Bacteria, fungi, and other micro-orga- 
nisms help to disintegrate rock and to decompose 
organic matter. Most micro-organisms are in the 
uppermost few inches of the soil. Earthworms and 
other small invertebrates are mostly in the surface 
layer, where they continually mix the soil material. 

Plants alter the soil microclimate, supply organic 
matter, and transfer minerals from the subsoil to the 
surface layer. Except on the bottom lands, the main 
native trees in Amite County are oak, hickory, and 
pine; on bottom lands that have good drainage, they 
are yellow-poplar, sweetgum, ash, oak, and other hard- 


woods; and on bottom lands that have poor drainage, 
they i water-tolerant cypress, water tupelo, beech, 
and oak. 


Relief 


Topography, or relief, affects soil formation through 
its influence on drainage, erosion, vegetation, and soil 
temperature. Slopes in Amite County range from 
nearly level to steep. Differences in slope affect the 
characteristics of the soils. In upland areas the Ora, 
Providence, Ruston, and some other soils have a thick, 
well-developed profile where slopes are less than 17 
percent, In contrast to these soils, Saffell soils that 
have slopes that are more than 17 percent have a shal- 
low, weakly developed profile. The level or nearly level 
soils that formed in recent alluvium also have a 
weakly developed profile, but this does not reflect the 
influence of relief. 


Time 


The time required for the formation of a soil 
depends largely on the other four factors of soil for- 
mation. Less time is generally required for a soil to 
develop in humid, warm regions that have luxuriant 
vegetation than is required in dry or cold regions that 
have scanty vegetation. Also, other things being equal, 
less time is required if the parent material is coarse 
textured than if it is fine textured. 

Geologically, the soils of Amite County are compar- 
atively young. The coastal plain material was laid 
down by the sea during the Pliocene Period. In the 
northwestern part of the county, this coastal plain 
material was later covered with a thin mantle of loess 
during the ice age. 

The ages of the soils of Amite County vary consid- 
erably. The older soils generally show a greater degree 
of horizon differentiation than the younger ones. For 
example the soils are mature on the smoother parts of 
the uplands and on the older stream terraces. In some 
areas, as the result of slope, geologic erosion has 
removed so much of the soil material that the horizons 
are less distinct than on mature soils. On the flood 
plains and in areas of local alluvium, the soil material 
has been in place too short a time to allow the soil 
profile to reach maturity. 


Processes of Soil Formation 


Several processes were involved in forming horizons 
in the soils of Amite County. These processes are 
accumulation of organic matter; leaching of calcium 
carbonate and bases; liberation, reduction, and trans- 
fer of iron; and formation and translocation of silicate 
clay minerals. In most soils one or more of these proc- 
esses have been active. 

The accumulation of organic matter in the upper 
part of the profile has been important in the forma- 
tion of the Al horizon. The organic-matter content of 
soils in the county ranges from low to very low. 

Leaching of carbonates and bases has occurred in 
nearly all of the soils in the county. Most of the soils 
are moderately leached to strongly leached. Soil scien- 
tists generally agree that leaching of bases from the 
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upper horizons of a soil usually precedes translocation 
of silicate clay minerals, and, thus, leaching contrib- 
utes to the development of soil horizons. 

The reduction and transfer of iron, or gleying, is 
evident in the poorly drained Peoria soils. The gray 
color in the subsoil of Peoria soils indicates the reduc- 
tion and loss of iron. Some horizons of the Bude, Ora, 
and Providence soils contain brown mottles and con- 
cretions, which indicate the segregation of iron. 

In some soils of this county, the translocation of sil- 
icate clay minerals has contributed to the development 
of horizons. The eluviated A2 horizon has a platy 
structure. It is lower in content of clay and is gener- 
ally lighter in color than the B horizon, The B horizon 
commonly has clay accumulations or clay films in 
pores and on the surfaces of peds. The translocation 
of silicate clays is among the more important proc- 
esses in the formation of horizons in the soils in the 
county. The Ora, Providence, Ruston, and Smithdale 
soils and some other soils are examples of soils that 
have films of translocated clay in the B horizon. 


Classification of the Soils 


Classification consists of an orderly grouping of 
soils according to a system designed to make it easier 
to remember soil characteristics and interrela- 
tionships. Classification is useful in organizing and 
applying the results of experience and research. Soils 
are placed in narrow classes for discussion in detailed 
soil surveys for application of knowledge within farms 
and fields. The many thousands of narrow classes are 
then grouped into progressively fewer and broader 
classes in successively higher categories, so that infor- 
mation can be applied to a larger geographic area. 

Two systems of classifying soils have been used in 
the United States in recent years. The older system 
was adopted in 1988 (3) and revised later (11). The 
system currently used by the National Cooperative 
Soil Survey was developed in the early sixties (70) 
ae adopted in 1965 (13). It is under continual 
study. 

The current system of classification has six catego- 
ries. Beginning with the most inclusive, these catego- 
ries are the order, the suborder, the great group, the 


subgroup, the family, and the series. The criteria for 
classification are soil properties that are observable or 
measurable, but the properties are selected so that 
soils of similar genesis are grouped together. The 
placement of some soil series in the current system of 
classification, particularly in families, may change as 
more precise information becomes available. — 

Table 9 shows the classification of each soil series of 
Amite County in some categories of the current 
system. 

ORDER.—Ten orders are recognized in the current 
system, They are Entisols, Vertisols, Inceptisols, Ari- 
disols, Mollisols, Spodosols, Alfisols, Ultisols, Oxisols, 
and Histosols. The four orders represented in Amite 
County are Entisols, Inceptisols, Alfisols, and Ultisols. 

Entisols are recent soils; they have no genetic hori- 
zons or have only the beginning of such horizons. In 
this county Entisols include many, but not all, of the 
soils previously classified as Alluvial soils. 

Inceptisols are most commonly on young, but not 
recent, land surfaces. Their name is derived from the 
Latin “inceptum,” for beginning. In Amite County 
Inceptisols include some soils that were formerly clas- 
sified as Alluvial soils. . 

Alfisols are soils that have a clay-enriched. B hori- 
zon that is high in base saturation. In this county 
Alfisols include soils that were previously classifed as 
Red-Yellow Podzolic soils. 

Ultisols have a clay-enriched B horizon and have a 
base saturation that is less than 85 percent and that 
decreases as depth increases. In this county Ultisols 
include soils that were previously classified as Plano- 
sols and Red-Yellow Podzolic soils. 

SuporpEer.—Each order is divided into suborders, 
primarily on the basis of those soil characteristics 
that seem to produce classes having the greatest 
genetic similarity. The soil properties used to separate 
suborders mainly reflect either the presence or absence 
of waterlogging or soil differences resulting from the 
climate or vegetation. The names of suborders have 
two syllables. The last syllable indicates the order. An 
example is Fluvent; Fluv meaning flood plain, and ent, 
from Entisol. 

GREAT GROUP.—Soil suborders are separated into 
great groups on the basis of uniformity in the kinds 


TABLE 9.—Classification of soil series 


Series Family 


Coarse-silty, mixed, thermic 
Sandy, mixed, thermic. _ 

Fine-silty, mixed, thermic 
Coarse-silty, mixed, acid, ther 


Fine-silty,‘mixed, thermic. . 
Fine-loamy, siliceous, thermic. 
.| Loamy, skeletal, siliceous, ther: 
Fine-loamy, siliceous, thermic__ 
Fine, montmorillonitic, thermic_ 


Subgroup Order 
Fluventie Dystrochrepts_ Inceptisols. 
Typic Udifluvents __.- Entisols, 
Glossaquic Fragiudalfs Alfisols. 
Aquic Udifluvents Entisols. 
Aeric Fluvaquents. Entisols. 
Typic Fragiudults __. Ultisols. 
Alfisols. 
Alfisols. 
Ultisols. 
Ultisols. 
Typic Paleudults. Utisols. 
Vertic Paleudalf: Alfisols. 
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and sequence of major soil horizons and features, The 
horizons used to make separations are those in which 
clay, iron, or humus have accumulated, or those that 
have a fragipan that interferes with ‘the growth of 
roots or movement of water. The features used are 
self-mulching properties of clay, soil temperature, ma- 
jor differences in chemical composition (mainly cal- 
cium, magnesium, sodium, and potassium), and the 
like. The names of great groups have three or four 
syllables and are made by adding a prefix to the name 
of the suborder. An example is Udifluvent; Udi mean- 
ing humid, fluv for flood plain, and ent from Entisols. 

Suscroup.—Great groups are divided into sub- 
groups, one representing the central (typic) segment 
of a group, and others, called intergrades, that have 
properties of the group and also one or more proper- 
ties of another great group, suborder, or order. Sub- 
groups may also be made in those instances where soil 
properties intergrade outside the range of another 
great group, suborder, or order. The names of sub- 
groups are derived by placing one or more adjectives 
before the name of the great group. An example is 
Typic Udifluvent, a typical Udifluvent. 

FAMILY.—Families are separated within a sub- 
group primarily on the basis of properties important to 
the growth of plants or on the behavior of soils when 
used for engineering. Among properties considered 
are texture, mineralogy, reaction, permeability, and 
consistence. A family name consists of a series of 
adjectives that precede the subgroup name. An exam- 
ple is the sandy, mixed, thermic family of Typic Udi- 
fluvents. 

SERIES.—The series is a group of soils that have 
major horizons that, except for the texture of the sur- 
face layer, are similar in important characteristics 
and arrangement in the profile. The soil series gener- 
ally is given the name of a geographic location near 
the place where a soil of that series was first observed 
and mapped. 


Physical and Chemical Analyses 


Physical and chemical data are used by the soil sci- 
entist to classify soils. In table 10 results of laboratory 
analyses of samples of the Ariel and Gillsburg soils 
are given. These samples were taken from selected 
sites in Amite County. The profiles of these soils are 
described in the section “Descriptions of the Soils.” 
The samples were analyzed in the Soil Genesis and 
Morphology Laboratory of the Mississippi Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station. The methods and proce- 
dures that were used in the analyses are explained in 
the following paragraphs. 

Particle-size distribution was determined by the 
hydrometer method as described by Day (4). Soil 
reaction, or pH value, was measured with a glass elec- 
trode in a 1:1 ratio soil-water suspension. Organic 
carbon in the sample was analyzed by the Walkley- 
Black method (6), a process of sulfuric acid-potassium 
dichromate digestion. The organic-matter content was 
determined by multiplying the percentage of organic 
carbon by the conversion factor, 1.72. 


The cation exchange capacity was determined by 
saturating the sample with calcium and then replacing 
the calcium by leaching the sample with neutral, 
normal ammonium acetate. The amount of exchangea- 
ble calcium was determined by atomic absorption. 
Exchangeable cations were extracted from samples 
by neutral, normal ammonium acetate (2, 14). The 
exchangeable sodium and potassium were measured by 
the use of a flame-spectrophotometer, and _ the 
exchangeable calcium and magnesium were measured 
by atomic absorption. Extractable hydrogen was ana- 
lyzed by the barium chloride-triethanolamine method 
(2, 14). Base saturation was calculated as the sum of 
exchangeable bases divided by the sum of exchangea- 
ha plus extractable hydrogen and multiplied by 


General Nature of the County 


This section discusses the settlement and develop- 
ment of Amite County. It also describes the physiogra- 
phy, drainage, relief, climate, and trends in farming. 
Population and farm data are based mainly on reports 
of the U.S. Bureau of the Census. 


Settlement and Development 


The area that is now Amite County was organized 
in 1809 and was named from the Amite River. Liberty 
has been the county seat since Amite County was 
organized. 

The early settlers of Amite County were of English 
descent. They were farmers, traders, and industrial- 
ists who came from Georgia, North Carolina, and 
South Carolina. They settled in areas near the present 
towns of Gloster and Liberty, but the largest settle- 
ments were near Zion Hill and Smithdale and in areas 
east of Centreville. 

The early settlers depended on streams, rivers, and 
roads for travel and for transportion of freight. 
Later, the Yazoo and Mississippi Valley Railroad and 
the Liberty-White Railroad were used for travel and 
for transportation of farm products. 

In 1970 the population of Amite County was 18,763 
and the population of Liberty was 612. 


Physiography, Drainage, and Relief 


Amite County is in the southwestern part of Missis- 
sippi. Most of the county is in the Thin Loess physio- 
graphic region, but the southeastern part is in the 
Lower Coastal Plain. 

The county is a plain, 400 to 500 feet above sea 
level, that has been cut by several broad, shallow val- 
leys and numerous small drainageways. In the north- 
western part is a rough, broken, hilly area. The rest 
of the county is undulating, rolling, and hilly and is 
broken by wide gently sloping ridges and level strips 
along the rivers and creeks. 

Six major streams and numerous tributaries drain 
the county. The central and largest part of the county 
is drained by the East Fork Amite River and the West 
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TABLE 10.— 
{Analyzed by the Soil Genesis and Morphology Laboratory of the 
Particle-size distribution 
Soil Horizon Depth from 
surface Total clay Total silt Total sand Very fine Fine sand Medium 
(<0.002 (0.05 to (2.0 to sand (0.25 to sand 
mm) 0.002 mm) 0.05 mm) (0.10 to 0.10 mm) (0.5 to 
0.05 mm) 0.25 mm) 
Inches Percent Percent Percent Percent Percent Percent 
Ariel silt loam. Apl 0-5 12.9 74.1 
Ap2 5-8 14.2 15.0 
B21 8-25 15.8 74.4 
B22 25-30 14.9 74.7 
A2b 30-39 13.7 72.5 
B2ib 39-54 12.8 13.5 
B22b 54-65 17.7 74.6 
Gillsburg silt loam. Al 0-4 14.3 72.3 i ia ses tae as Nice areata alc eae 
B21 4-17 19.0 11.5 9.5 3.4 3.2 2.8 
B22 17-33 15.7 4.4 9.9 3.9 3.7 2.3 
A2b 33-42 16.2 74.4 9.4 2.9 3.1 3.4 
A2b&Bgb 42-60 18.7 67.6 13.7 2.9 5.6 5.2 
Btgb 60-65 16.3 64.0 19.7 2.5 10.5 6.7 


Fork Amite River. A small part of the northeastern 
part is drained by the Tangipahoa River; the south- 
eastern part by the Tickfaw River; the southwestern 
part by Beaver Creek and Comite Creek; and the 
northwestern part by the Homochitto River and its 
tributaries, Brushy Creek and Foster Creek. Many 
branches extend from each of these streams and form 
a broken pattern of narrow valleys and ridges. In 
many places the ridgetops are 100 feet higher than the 
valley floors. 

The surface drainage in most of the county is 
approaching maturity, but there are a few areas in 
the uplands that do not have surface drainage chan- 
nels. Floods occur on the flood plains, but the water 
does not stand on the surface for long periods. Small 
areas on the bottom lands, however, are under water 
for long periods, These areas need smail dragline 
ditches and V-type and W-type ditches for drainage. 

The relief of Amite County ranges from nearly level 
areas on flood plains to very steep areas on uplands. 
Elevation ranges from 136 feet above sea level along 
the Homochitto River to 500 feet in the northeastern 
part of the county. Elevation at Liberty is 315 feet, 
and at Gloster it is 434 feet. 


Climate* 


Amite County is in the Southwest Division of Mis- 
sissippi. This division is an agricultural grouping of 
10 counties that generally are similar in climate. Tem- 
perature and precipitation data that are applicable to 
Amite County are given in table 11. 

Subtropical and humid conditions prevail in Amite 
County. Alternately, warm moist air moves northward 

5E, J. Sautsman, climatologist for Mississippi, National 
Weather Service, U.S. Department of Commerce, helped to pre- 
pare this section. 


from the Gulf of Mexico, and cold dry air moves 
southward from Canada. The transition from one air- 
mass to another frequently brings abrupt weather 
changes. In winter, the weather cycle is generally 
rain; a few relatively warm, balmy days; and finally 
more rain. Cold weather is generally of short dura- 
tion. In some years there is no measurable snowfall in 
Amite County, but in other years, 2 to 4 inches or 
more of snow falls in January, February, or March. 
The ground freezes occasionally, but it generally 
thaws rapidly. 

The winds from the Gulf of Mexico bring warm, 
moist air that is favorable to the sporadic development 
of thundershowers. During summer, local peak accu- 
mulation of rain results where thunderstorms occur in 
the same area for several days. Occasionally during 
summer, a change in the pressure distribution brings 
westerly to northerly winds. When this change is 
extended, it results in a period of drier hot weather. If 
prolonged, it may result in droughty conditions that 
affect farming and that increase the danger of forest 
fire. There have been periods when no rain has fallen 
at Liberty for as much as a month or more. 

Late in fall, in winter, and early in spring, thunder- 
storms that are generally associated with the passing 
weather systems are likely to occur at any hour, and 
these storms are more apt to be accompanied by 
strong winds. Heavy rains of more than one-fourth of 
an inch in 5 minutes may fall in any season. More 
than 8 inches of rain a day is likely any month and 
can cause local flash flooding. Occasionally, torrential 
rain occurs. 

On December 22, the winter solstice, the sun is 
above the horizon in Amite County for about 10 hours 
and 8 minutes. After that, the length of the day 
increases until June 21, the summer solstice, when the 
sun is above the horizon about 14 hours and 11 min- 


Laboratory data 
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Mississippi Agricultural Experiment Station, The symbol < means less than] 
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Exchangeable cations 


(Milliequivalents per 100 grams of soil) 


Cation exchange Base 
Reaction Organic capacity by saturation 
(1:1 H,0) matter ammonium by sum of 
acetate Calcium Magnesium Potassium Sodium Hydrogen cations 
Milliequivatents per 
Perera 100 grams of soil Percent 


5.0 
4.9 
5.2 
5.0 
TABLE 11.—Temperature and precipitation 
{All data from Liberty Station, Amite County] 
Temperature Average number of Precipitation. 
days with— 
Two years in 10 will One year in 10 
have at least 4 days will have— 
Month with- Maximum | Minimum 
Average | Average = tempera- | tempera- 
daily daily ture of ture of Average Average 
maximum | minimum | Maximum | Minimum} 90°F or | 32° F or total snowfall 
tempera- | tempera- above below Less More 
ture equal | ture equal than— than— 
to or higher| to or lower| 
than— than— 
°F °F °F °F Inches Inches Inches Inches 
January_-.- 60 87 76 18 0 13 4.7 1.9 8.2 0.1 
= 64 39 77 23 0 9 5.2 2.3 8.8 3 
=| 69 44 81 28 0 5 4.8 1.4 9.1 3 
2 73 54 86 39 Cy i 5.2 1.3 10.3 @) 
3 85 61 92 49 5 0 4.9 2.0 8.3 0 
a 90 67 97 59 18 0 5.2 1.7 9.5 tt) 
2! 91 70 97 64 23 0 6.3 3.0 10.2 0 
“| 91 69 96 63 23 0 4.0 1.4 7.5 0 
a 88 64 95 54 14 0 4.0 8 1.2 0 
a 80 52 90 36 2 1 2.8 3 6.3 0 
4 70 43 81 27 0 6 3.4 9 6.8 @) 
z 62 38 16 22 0 12 5.8 2.9 9.4 () 
NW@aPeoc. 252-2225 qT 53 398 415 85 46 56.3 40.3 70.4 
1 Less than one-half day. 
* Trace. 
3 Average annual highest temperature. 


4 Average annual lowest temperature. 
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utes. In a typical year the county receives slightly less 
than two-thirds of the possible sunshine. 

Table 12 gives probabilites of specified temperatures 
occurring in spring and in fall in Amite County. 
These data are based on records from May 1949 to 
December 1970 and have been adjusted, where neces- 
sary, for seasons that did not have temperatures as 
low as the indicated threshold. Temperatures were 
measured in a standard Weather Service instrument 
shelter in which a thermometer was placed 414 feet 
above the ground. On a clear, calm night, shelter-level 
temperature generally is several degrees warmer than 
the air temperature near the ground. Under these con- 
ditions, frost could form on the vegetation at ground 
level, even though the temperature in the shelter is 
warmer than 32° F. The freeze-free period between 
the last 32° temperature in spring and the first in fall 
is the growing season. The effect of temperature 
varies according to the kind of vegetation, but the 
data in table 12 are applicable to most farming in 
Amite County. 

At Liberty the earliest fall temperature of 32° or 
below was recorded on October 20, 1964 (30°), and the 
latest in spring was March 15, 1950 (31°). The 
number of days in a year that have temperatures of 
32° or lower averages 46 and ranges from more than 
75 to less than 25, The earliest spring temperature of 
90° or higher was recorded on April 12, 1963 (90°), 
and the latest in fall was October 29, 1963 (90°). The 
number of days in a year that have temperatures of 
90° or higher averages 85 and ranges from more than 
120 to less than 50. 

Windspeed is generally less than 10 miles an hour. 
Winds that are stronger than 10 miles per hour occur 
with passing fronts, thunderstorms, or squall lines 
and with intense, slow-moving, low-pressure disturb- 
ances that advance from the west. Generally, hurri- 
canes that pass inland and close by cause only minor 
wind damage, but the attendant rain results in much 
damage and lowlands are flooded. 


Farming 


The early settlers in Amite County found a heavy 
growth of virgin trees, mainly pine, and a few areas 
along the streams that had been cleared by the Indi- 
ans for corn, melons, and beans. For sustenance, the 
settlers depended mainly on fish and game, supple- 
mented with corn grown in small fields and vegetables 
grown in gardens. 

Since the settlement of this county, farming has 
been the major industry. The first crops of importance 
were cotton, corn, and rice. By 1909 cotton was the 
principal cash crop. It continued as the main crop for 
many years, but by 1969 only 1,045 acres was in 
cotton (15). 

As cotton declined in importance, greater emphasis 
was placed on improved pasture and the production of 
beef cattle and dairying. In 1969, 61,444 acres was 
used for pasture or grazing. 

In 1969 the farms in the county reported 42,699 
cattle, 3,691 hogs and pigs, 1,186 horses and ponies, 60 
sheep and lambs, and 16,987 chickens. In 1969 corn 
was grown on 8,992 acres, soybeans on 5,428 acres, 
small grain for silage, hay, or dry forage on 203 acres, 
cotton on 1,045 acres, and vegetables harvested for 
sale on 158 acres. 

The number of farms in Amite County decreased 
from 3,868 in 1939 to 1,105 in 1969. In the same 
period, the acreage used for farms decreased from 
302,865 acres to 226,164 acres. The average farm was 
204.6 acres in 1969, compared with 78.3 acres in 1939. 
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TABLE 12.—-Probability of last freezing temperature in spring and first in fall 
[All data from Liberty Station, Amite County] 


Dates for given probability and temperature 


Probability 
24°F 28°F 32°F 36° F 40°F 
or lower or lower or lower or lower or lower 
Spring: 
4-year in 10 later ‘thane 2 22 c2cc.2 25 ¢ececaosceccczeu March 21 March 30 April 6 April 16 May 8 
2 years in 10 later than__ March 7 March 19 April 1 April 11 April 28 
5 years in 10 later than__ February 8 February 26 March 22 April 2 April 18 
Fall: 
1 year in 10 earlier than___.-_..._.--------.------- November 16 | November 1 | October 23 October 17 October 9 
2 years in 10 earlier than__._____--._--__------------ November 22 | November 7 | October 27 October 21 October 14 
5 years in 10 earlier than_____.-.-_-_-.-_-----.----- December 4 November 18 | November 3 | October 28 October 22 
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Glossary 


Acidity, soil]. See Reaction, soil. 

Aggregate, soil. Many fine particles held in a single mass or 
cluster. Natural soil aggregates such as crumbs, blocks, or 
prisms, are called peds. Clods are aggregates produced by 
tillage or logging. 

Alluvium. Soil material, such as sand, silt, or clay, that has 
been deposited on land by streams. 

Available water capacity (also termed available moisture capac- 
ity). The capacity of soils to hold water available for use 
by most plants. It is commonly defined as the difference 
between the amount of soil water at field capacity and the 
amount at wilting point. It is commonly expressed as 
inches of water per inch of soil. 


Buried soil. A developed soil, once exposed but now overlain by 
more recently formed soil. 


Clay. As a soil separate, the mineral soil particles less than 
0.002 millimeter in diameter. As a soil textural class, soil 
material that is 40 percent or more clay, less than 45 per- 
cent sand, and less than 40 percent silt. 

Clay film. A thin coating of clay on the surface of a soil aggre- 
gate. Synonyms: clay coat, clay skin. 

Complex, soil. A mapping unit consisting of different kinds of 
soils that occur in such small individual areas or in such 
an intricate pattern that they cannot be shown separately 
on a publishable soil map. 

Coneretions. Grains, pellets, or nodules of various sizes, shapes, 
and colors consisting of concentrations of compounds, or of 
soil grains cemented together. The composition of some 
concretions is unlike that of the surrounding soil. Calcium 


carbonate and iron oxide are examples of material com- 
monly found in concretions. 

Consistence, soil. The feel of the soil and the ease with which a 
lump can be crushed by the fingers. Terms commonly used 
to describe consistence are— 

Loose.—Noncoherent when dry or moist; 

together in a mass. 

Friable——When moist, crushes easily under gentle pressure 
between thumb and forefinger and can be pressed 
together into a lump. 

Firm.—When moist, crushes under moderate pressure 
between thumb and forefinger, but resistance is distinctly 
noticeable. 

Plastic.—When wet, readily deformed by moderate pressure 
but can be pressed into a lump; will form a “wire” when 
rolled between thumb and forefinger. 

Sticky—When wet, adheres to other material, and tends to 
stretch somewhat and pull apart, rather than to pull 
free from other material. 

Hard.—When dry, moderately resistant to pressure; can be 
broken with difficulty between thumb and forefinger. 

Soft.——When dry, breaks into powder or individual grains 
under very slight pressure. 

Cemented.—Hard and brittle; little affected by moistening. 

Contour farming. Plowing, cultivating, planting, and harvesting 
in rows that are at right angles to the natural direction of 
the slopes or that are parallel to terrace grade. 

Drainage class (natural). Refers to the conditions of frequency 
and duration of periods of saturation or partial saturation 
that existed during the development of the soil, as opposed 
to altered drainage, which is commonly the result of artifi- 
eal drainage or irrigation but may be caused by the 
sudden deepening of channels or the blocking of drainage 
outlets. Seven different classes of natural soil drainage are 
recognized. 

Excessively drained soils are commonly very porous and rap- 
idly permeable and have a low water-holding capacity. 
Somewhat excessively drained soils are also very permeable 

and are free from mottling throughout their profile. 

Well-drained soils are nearly free from mottling and are 
commonly of intermediate texture. 

Moderately well drained soils commonly have a slowly perme- 
able layer in or immediately beneath the solum. They 
have uniform color in the A and upper B horizons and 
mottling in the lower B and the C horizons. 

Somewhat poorly drained soils are wet for significant periods 
but not all the time, and some soils commonly have mot- 
tling at a depth below 6 to 16 inches. 

Poorly drained soils are wet for long periods and are light 
gray and generally mottled from the surface downward, 
alehongh mottling may be absent or nearly so in some 
soils. 

Very poorly drained soils are wet nearly all the time. They 
have a dark-gray or black surface layer and are gray or 
light gray, with or without mottling, in the deeper parts 
of the profile. 

Diversion ditch. A broad-bottom ditch that is built to divert 
runoff from its natural course and, thus, to protect areas 
downslope from the effects of such runoff. 

Flood plain. Nearly level land, consisting of stream sediments, 
that borders a stream and is subject to flooding unless pro- 
tected artificially. 

Fragipan. A loamy, brittle, subsurface horizon that is very low 
in organic-matter content and clay but is rich in silt or 
very fine sand. The layer is seemingly cemented. When dry, 
it is hard or very hard and has a high bulk density in 
comparison with the horizon or horizons above it. When 
moist, the fragipan tends to rupture suddenly if pressure 
is applied, rather than to deform slowly. The layer is gen- 
erally mottled, is slowly or very slowly permeable to water, 
and has few or many bleached fracture planes that form 
polygons. Fragipans are a few inches to several feet thick; 
they generally occur below the B horizon, 15 to 40 inches 
below the surface. 

Gleyed soil. A soil in which waterlogging and lack of oxygen 
have caused the material in one or more horizons to be 
neutral gray in color. The term “gleyed” is applied to soil 


does not hold 
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horizons with yellow and gray mottling caused by intermit- 
tent waterlogging. 

Horizon, soil. A layer of soil, approximately parallel to the sur- 
face, that has distinct characteristics produced by soil- 
forming processes. These are the major horizons: 

O horizon.—The layer of organic matter on the surface of a 
mineral soil. This layer consists of decaying plant resi- 


ues. 

A horizon.—The mineral horizon at the surface or just below 
an O horizon. This horizon is the one in which living 
organisms are most active and therefore is marked by 
the accumulation of humus. The horizon may have lost 
one or more of soluble salts, clay, and sesquioxides (iron 
and aluminum oxides). 

B horizon.—The mineral horizon below an A horizon. The B 
horizon is in part a layer of change from the overlying 
A to the underlying C horizon. The B horizon also has 
distinctive characteristics caused (1) by accumulation of 
clay, sesquioxides, humus, or some combination of these; 
(2) by prismatic or blocky structure; (3) by redder or 
stronger colors than the A horizon; or (4) by some com- 
bination of these. Combined A and 8 horizons are 
usually called the solum, or true soil. If a soil lacks a B 
horizon, the A horizon alone is the solum. 

C  horizon—The weathered rock’ material immediately 
beneath the solum. In most soils this material is pre- 
sumed to be like that from which the overlying horizons 
were formed. If the material is known to be different 
from that in the solum, a Roman numeral precedes the 
letter C. 

R layer——Consolidated rock beneath the soil, The rock 
usually underlies a C horizon but may be immediately 
beneath an A or B horizon. 

Infiltration. The downward entry of water into the immediate 
surface of soil or other material, as contrasted with perco- 
lation, which is movement of water through soil layers or 
material. 

Leaching. The removal of soluble materials from soils or other 
material by percolating water. 

Loess. Fine-grained material, dominantly of silt-sized particles, 
that has been deposited by wind. 

Morphology, soil. The physical makeup of the soil, including the 
texture, structure, porosity, consistence, color, and other 
physical, mineralogical, and biological properties of the var- 
ious horizons, and their thickness and arrangement in the 
soil profile. 

Mottling, soil. Irregularly marked with spots of different colors 
that vary in number and size. Mottling in soils usually 
indicates poor aeration and lack of drainage. Descriptive 
terms are as follows: abundance—few, common, and many; 
size—fine, medium, and coarse; and contrast—/faint, dis- 
tinct, and prominent. The size measurements are these: 
fine, less than 5 milimeters (about 0.2 inch) in diameter 
along the greatest dimension; medium, ranging from 5 mil- 
limeters to 15 millimeters (about 0.2 to 0.6 inch) in diame- 
ter along the greatest dimension; and coarse, more than 15 
millimeters (about 0.6 inch) in diameter along the greatest 
dimension, 

Parent material. Disintegrated and partly weathered rock from 
which soil has formed. 

Permanent pasture. Pasture that is on the soil for a long time, 
in contrast to rotation pasture, which is on the soil only a 
year or two because it is grown in rotation with other 


crops. 

Permeability. The quality that enables the soil to transmit 
water or air. Terms used to describe permeability are as 
follows: very slow, slow, moderately slow, moderate, moder- 
ately rapid, rapid, and very rapid. 

Phase, soil. A subdivision of a soil series or other unit in the 
soil classification system made because of differences in the 
soil that affect its management but do not affect its classi- 
fication in the natural landscape. A soil series may be di- 
vided into phases because of differences in slope, stoniness, 
thickness, or some other characteristic that affects its man- 
agement but not its behavior in the natural landscape. 

Podzolization. The process by which a soil is depleted of bases, 
becomes more acid, and develops a leached surface layer. 

Profile, soil. A vertical section of the soil through all its hori- 
zons and extending into the parent material. 


Reaction, soil. The degree of acidity or alkalinity of a soil, 
expressed in pH values. A soil that tests to pH 7.0 is pre- 
cisely neutral in reaction because it is neither acid nor 
alkaline. An acid, or “sour,” soil is one that gives an acid 
reaction; an alkaline soil is one that is alkaline in reaction. 
ne words, the degrees of acidity or alkalinity are expressed 
thus: 


Extremely acid —~. 
Very strongly acid —. 
Strongly acid — 
Medium acid — 
Slightly acid — 
Neutral ___.. 

Mildly alkaline 
Moderately alkaline 
Strongly alkaline __ 
Very strongly alkaline 
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Relief. The elevations or inequalities of a land surface, consid- 
ered collectively. 

Runoff (hydraulics). The part of the precipitation upon a 
drainage area that is discharged from the area in stream 
channels. The water that flows off the land surface without 
sinking in is called surface runoff; that which enters the 
ground before reaching surface streams is called ground- 
water runoff or seepage flow from ground water. 

Sand. Individual rock or mineral fragments in a soil that range 
in diameter from 0.05 to 2.0 millimeters. Most sand grains 
consist of quartz, but they may be of any mineral composi- 
tion. The textural class name of any soil that contains 85 
percent or more sand and not more than 10 percent clay. 

Series, soil. A group of soils developed from a particular type 
of parent material and having genetic horizons that, except 
for texture of the surface layer, are similar in differen- 
tiating characteristics and in arrangement in the profile. 

Silt. Individual mineral particles in a soil that range in diame- 
ter from the upper limit of clay (0.002 millimeter) to the 
lower limit of very fine sand (0.05 millimeter). Soil of the 
silt textural class is 80 percent or more silt and less than 
12 percent clay. 

Solum. The upper part of a soil profile, above the parent mate- 
rial, in which the processes of soil formation are active. 
The solum in mature soil includes the A and B horizons. 
Generally, the characteristics of the material in these hori- 
zons are unlike those of the underlying material. The 
living roots and other plant and animal life characteristic 
of the soil are largely confined to the solum. 

Structure, soil. The arrangement of primary soil particles into 
compound particles or clusters that are separated from 
adjoining aggregates and have properties unlike those of 
an equal mass of unaggregated primary soil particles. The 
principal forms of soil structure are—platy (laminated), 
prismatic (vertical axis of aggregates longer than horizon- 
tal), columnar (prisms with rounded tops), blocky (angu- 
lar or subangular), and granular. Structureless soils are 
either single grain (each grain by itself, as in dune sand) 
or massive (the particles adhering together without any 
regular cleavage, as in many claypans and hardpans). 

Subsoil. Technically, the B horizon; roughly, the part of the 
solum below plow depth. 

Surface soil. The soil ordinarily moved in tillage, or its equiva- 
lent in uncultivated soil, about 5 to 8 inches in thickness. 
The plowed layer. 

Texture, soil. The relative proportions of sand, silt, and clay 
particles in a mass of soil. The basic textural classes, in 
order of increasing proportion of fine particles, are sand, 
loamy sand, sandy loam, loam, silt loam, silt, sandy clay 
loam, clay loam, silty clay loam, sandy clay, silty clay, and 
elay. The sand, loamy sand, and sandy loam classes may be 
ener divided by specifying “coarse,” “fine,” or “very 

ine.’ 

Topsoil. A presumed fertile soil or soil material, or one that 
responds to fertilization, ordinarily rich in organic matter, 
used to topdress roadbanks, lawns, and gardens, 

Type, soil, A subdivision of the soil series that is made on the 
basis of differences in the texture of the surface layer. 
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Upland (geology). Land consisting of material unworked by Water table. The highest part of the soil or underlying rock 
water in recent geologic time and lying, in general, at a material that is wholly saturated with water. In some 
higher elevation than the alluvial plain or stream terrace. places an upper, or perched, water table may be separated 
Land above the lowlands along rivers. from a lower one by a dry zone. 


GUIDE TO MAPPING UNITS 


For a complete description of a mapping unit, read both the description of the mapping unit and that of the 


soil series to which the mapping unit belongs. 
under ''Crops and Pasture" and in the description of each mapping unit. 


is described on pages 19 to 20. For information on managing the soils for woodland, see pages 21 to 22; for 


The suitability of the soils for use as cropland is discussed 
The capability classification system 


wildlife, see page 23, 


Acreage and extent, table 1, page 6. 
Estimated yields, table 2, page 21. 


Other information is given in tables as follows: 


Town and country planning, 
table 8, page 34. 


Engineering uses of the soils, tables 5, 6, 


and 7, pages 28 through 33. 


Laboratory data, table 10, 


page 40. 
Woodland 
De- Capability suitability 
scribed unit group 


Mapping unit 


on 
page Symbol Symbol 


Ar Ariel silt loam-- 6 TIw-1 1w8 
Br Bruno soils---- 7 W-1 2s5 
Bu Bude silt loam- 7 IIIw-1 1w8 
Co Collins silt loam--- 8 Ilw-2 1w8 
Gb Gillsburg silt loam- - 9 IIw-3 1w8 
OrB Ora loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes-- - 9 Ile-3 207 
OrB3 Ora loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, severely eroded. - 10 IVe-4 207 
Orc Ora loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes 11 Ille-5 207 
Orc3 Ora loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes, severely eroded - 11 IVe-4 207 
Pe Peoria silt loam---------~----~--~----------- - 12 IIIw-2 3w9 
PrB_ Providence silt loam, 2 to S percent slopes- 12 Ile-2 207 
PrB3 Providence silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, severely 13 IIle-4 207 
PrC Providence silt loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes----------------- - 13 IilIe-3 207 
PrC3 Providence silt loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes, severely eroded----- 13 IVe-3 207 
RuA Ruston sandy loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes - 14 I-1 201 
RuB_ Ruston sandy loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes-------- - - 1s Ile-1 201 
RuB3 Ruston sandy loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, severely eroded- - 15 IIle-2 201 
RuC Ruston sandy loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes---------------- - 15 IIle-1 201 
RuC3 Ruston sandy loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes, severely eroded- - 15 IIle-2 201 
SaD Saffell gravelly sandy loam, 8 to 12 percent slopes-- - 16 IVe-2 4f2 
SaE Saffell gravelly sandy loam, 12 to 30 percent slopes- - 16 VIle-3 4f2 
SmD Smithdale sandy loam, 8 to 12 percent slopes--------- - TVe-1 201 
SmD3 Smithdale sandy loam, 8 to 12 percent slopes, severely eroded---- 17 VIe-1 201 
SmE Smithdale sandy loam, 12 to 35 percent slopes pled VIile-1 201 
SmE3 Smithdale sandy loam, 12 to 35 percent slopes, severely eroded- 18 VIle-2 201 
SsE Susquehanna-Smithdale association, hilly-- te oo 

Susquehanna part----------------~---~- - ee VIle-4 3c2 

Smithdale part -- VIle-1 201 
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This document is not accessible by screen-reader software. The Natural 
Resources Conservation Service (NRCS) is committed to making its information 
accessible to all of its customers and employees. If you are experiencing 
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1-800-457-3642 or by e-mail at ServiceDesk-FTC @ftc.usda.gov. For assistance 
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may also wish to contact our State or local office. You can locate the correct office 
and phone number at http://offices.sc.egov.usda.gov/locator/app. 
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SOIL ASSOCIATIONS 


Gillsburg-Ariel-Peoria association: Nearly level, mainly somewhat 
poorly drained and well drained soils that have a loamy subsoil 
high in silt; on flood plains 


Collings-Bude association: Nearly level, moderately well drained 
and somewhat poorly drained soils that have a loamy subsoil high 
in silt; some have a fragipan; on flood plains 


Providence-Bude association: Nearly level to sloping, moderately 
well drained and somewhat poorly drained soils that have a loamy 
subsoil high in silt and a fragipan; on uplands 
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Providence-Ruston association: Nearly level to sloping, moderately 
well drained and well drained soils that have a loamy subsoil; some 
are high in silt and have a fragipan; on uplands 


Ora-Smithdale-Providence association: Gently sloping to sloping, 
moderately well drained soils that have a loamy subsoil and a 
fragipan, and rolling to hilly, well-drained soils that have a loamy 
subsoil; on uplands 


Saffell-Smithdale-Providence association: Rolling to hilly, well- 
drained soils that have a loamy subsoil; some are gravelly; gently 
sloping to sloping, moderately well drained soils that have a loamy 
subsoil high in silt and have a fragipan; on uplands 


Smithdale-Susquehanna association: Rolling to hilly, well-drained 
soils that have a loamy subsoil and somewhat poorly drained soils 
that have a clayey subsoil; on uplands 
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30 | 29) 28| 27|26|25 more than one kind of soil. The map is thus 


1 meant for general planning rather than a basis 
31)32/33| 34/35 |36| for decisions on the use of specific tracts. 
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CONVENTIONAL SIGNS 
WORKS AND STRUCTURES BOUNDARIES SOIL SURVEY DATA SOIL LEGEND 


National or state 
The first capital letter is the initial one of the soil name. A second capital letter, 


A, B, C, D, or E, indicates the class of slope. Symbols without a slope letter are 
those of nearly level soils. A final number, 3, in the symbol shows that the soil 
is severely eroded. 


SYMBOL, 


Ariel silt loam 


Bruno soils 
Bude silt loam 


Collins silt loam 
Gillsburg silt loam 


DRAINAGE Re 2 Ora loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes 
Ora loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, severely eroded 

Streams, double-line Ora loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes 
Ora loam, 5 to 8 percent Slopes, severely eroded 


Pearia silt loam 

Providence silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes 

Providence silt loam,2 to 5 percent slopes, severely eroded 
Providence silt loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes 

Providence silt loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes, severely eroded 


Ruston sandy loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes 
Ruston sandy loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes 
Ruston sandy loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, severely eroded 
Ruston sandy loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes 
Crossable with tillage Ruston sandy loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes, severely eroded 
implements ig Saffell gravelly sandy loam, 8 to 12 percent slopes 
Not crossable with tillage Saffell gravelly sandy loam, 12 to 30 percent slopes 
on 5 Smithdale sandy loam, 8 to 12 percent slopes 
‘Smithdale sandy loam, 8 to 12 percent slopes, severely eroded 
‘Smithdale sandy loam, 12 to 35 percent slopes 
Smithdale sandy loam, 12 to 35 percent slopes, severely eroded 
Canals and di Susquehanna-Smithdale association, hilly 


Lakes and ponds 


Marsh or swamp ......... 
‘Wet spot 


Drainage end or alluvial fan 
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